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“THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “COBWEBS,” ETC., ETC. 





“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Kate.” Kate and Mrs. Thurston had been at school 
Kate answered only by a saucy toss of her } together, and the friendship formed then had 
head. mahal ever since. Mrs. Thurston was the 
“He loves the very ground you tread on,’ ”j eldest by a couple of years, and had been mar- 
continued Mrs. Thurston. ‘He is better worth ; ried for more than a twelvemonth, so that she 
having than a dozen Stanhopes, millionaires ’ had, as she correctly thought, some little right, 
though they are. So brave and talented, and } at least, to speak to Kate as she had done. 
yet with such a big, big heart It was a gay party that had assembled at 
“What do I care about his heart, or any- ; Beechcroft, the country-seat of Kate’s father. 
body’s heart, for that matter,” answered Kate, } Among the male guests two were pre-eminent— 
interrupting. <‘‘I wish they’d let me alone.” Mr. Stanhope, on account of his great wealth, 
“That won’t do, Kate, at least with me. gine Harry Talbot. The latter was not without 
sometimes think you’re a born coquette. fortune, though he was no millionaire; but he 
any rate, you take good care you ” not let | was handsome, talented, accomplished, gay, 








alone. There’s poor Stanhope now.’ spirited, and brave. For the first time in his 
“Well, what of Stanhope?” ; life he was seriously in love, and it was with 
“Why this. You know you never could be } Kate. 
happy with sucha man. After all, you are too Kate, to do her justice, hardly knew her own 
good for him.” mind. She was the belle of her set, and fond of 
“You’re very complimentary all at once, { admiration—so fond of it that she just escaped 
especially considering how you’ve been scold- being a flirt. But she had sterling qualities, 
ing me,” said Kate, with a pout. and really liked Harry more than she supposed. 
“Now don’t be cross, dear. I’m your oldest { On their first acquaintance, she had been very 
and best friend; and if I can’t speak the truth, { gracious to him, but as Harry grew more in 
who can? You are your worst enemy. You § earnest, she drew back. It was not that she 
pretend to be only a fashionable butterfly, but ; liked him less; it was an unconscious timidity, 
you are something far better; and Harry Talbot ; which we leave our fair readers to explain: 
thinks so, too; for Harry is not the man to wish $ only she concealed this timidity under the guise 
tomarry a mere frivolous girl. You should not § of gay indifference. She coquetted with others, 
trifle with him any longer, if, as I suspect, you } especially with Mr. Stanhope. 
really like him——” As for Harry, he was puzzled. He let things 
“Now this is going too far,” said Kate, an- } go on in this way for a week or so, answering 
grily, or at least affecting anger. ‘I have her merry raillery with a wit not less keen than 
never given you, or any one, the right to talk { her own; but he grew tired at last of this state 
in this way.” of doubt, and resolved to know his fate. He 
“Well, well, dear,” replied Mrs. Thurston, chose the very morning on which Mrs. Thurston 
“go your own way. Only I hope you won’t } had been taking Kate to task. It was, perhaps, 
have to repent it, for Harry is not one to be 3 unfortunate for him that he did, for Kate was 
trifled with beyond a certain point; he has one }a good deal annoyed by the conversation, and 
of those deep and strong, but patient natures, } Harry was made to suffer for it. 
that will bear a great deal, but which, once “‘T saw you turn into the garden here,” cried 
offended, is alienated forever.” Harry, overtaking Kate, just after she had 
Vou. LIV.—12 179 
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parted with her friends, ‘‘and I took the liberty 
of following you. We are all jealous of your 
roses, you know, you give them so much of your 
time.” 

“You must admit,” she answered, gayly, 

“that they repay it. A little kindness, in the 
way of pruning and watering, and lo! how they 
bloom and smile back at you.” 

“And don’t you think others would smile 
back?” said Harry, venturing on dangerous 
ground. 

“TI never cared to make them,” coolly an- 
swered Kate, snipping off some dead wood. 
**One may like flowers and not care for af 

‘For what?” said Harry, his heart beating 
fast. 

‘Well, bears, let us say. Leading a bear 
about is quite different, for example, from 
tending a rose-garden.” 

There was a saucy look in her eyes, which 
gave point to her remarks. Harry was discon- 
certed for a moment, but for a moment only. 

“It isn’t every bear that would be willing to 
be led about and made a show of. There are 
bears and beaux,” said he, sturdily. 

It was now Kate’s heart that beat fast. For 
some reason Harry was terribly in earnest this 
morning. She lost courage and turned the con- 
versation. 

‘We go to the Black Mountain, don’t we, 
after lunch? I must hurry, or I shall not be in 
time.” 

‘And I believe I am to have the honor of 
driving you.” 

Now this was the fact. But Kate was half 
angry at Harry’s sturdy speech. Her saucy 
remark had brought out a retort she little ex- 
pected. To be revenged, she determined to 
ignore her promise. 

“To drive with you! 
mistaken.” 

Harry blazed up instantly. What did this 
mean? Was she going coolly to throw him over? 
But he controlled himself, and said calmly, 

“TI thought that I asked you yesterday, and 
that you accepted.” 

Kate buried her face, for a second, in a clus- 
ter of roses. On that moment’s hesitation hung 
her future life. She had a dim presentiment of 

this, but it was too late to go back; she was in 
a mood to sacrifice everything rather than beat 
a retreat. 

“People think a great many things some- 
times,” she answered, “in which they are mis- 
taken.” 

Harry drew himself up to his full height, and 





Surely, you must be 


: . 

“A gentleman, at any rate, Miss “Murry, 
never thinks his memory is right, when a lady 
says it is wrong.” 

Kate had never admired him so much as that 
moment. Even then it would not haye bee, 
too late if she had retreated from her position, 
But something, an ‘insane impulse which oy 
fair readers may comprehend, drove her tog 
even farther. 

“That is well,” she said. ‘The truth is” 
and she looked Harry full in the face, “I gp 
going to drive with Mr. Stanhope.” 

Harry bowed again, and was about to gy 
But he turned on his heel, as if by a suddg 
impulse, and said, 

““My memory is faulty, I fear, in more t' y 
one particular. I forgot, until this very mo. 
ment, that I was going to New York this afte. 
noon. So I had best make my adieus.” 

This was a home-thrust. But Kate was equi 
to the occasion. I think women generally are: 
at least they are more so than men. Kate fet 
that she had lost Harry forever, and in feeling 
it, realized fully, for the first time, how mud 
she had lost. She would have given worlds ty 
recall the last five minutes. In fact, she woul 
have done anything, except sacrifice her pride 
But she met the crisis bravely. 

“Going! Dear me! how sorry they’ll all be, 
especially Fanny.” The point of this was that 
Harry had paid Fanny Livingstone more atten- 
tion than he had paid any one except Kate 
‘But stay, I must not let you go without some 
remembrance: here is a rose; it is the last one, 
I suppose, you'll see at Beechcroft this year; 
we'll call it the ‘last rose of summer,’ if ym 
please. Only, pray, don’t give it to Fanny. 
She has no notion of being left to ‘pine on the 
stem.’ That’s the phrase, isn’t it?” 

“T promise you,” said Harry, also equal to 
the occasion, ‘that I’ll not give it to Fanny. 
I'll keep it to remind me of you. ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer!’ You have chosen your name 
ecapitally. Good-by, Miss Murray.” 

The cutting tone, the mock courtesy with 
which this was said, the low bow, were all 
inimitable. On the whole, I think Harry had 
the best of it. 

Nevertheless, he was in no gentle mood, as 
he took the Hudson river train that afternoon, 
and was whirled off to New York. He anathe- 
matized, I have no doubt, the whole sex; we 
men generally do it in similar circumstances. 
He remained a few days in New York, but his 
mood did not improve. Now and then an in- 


sane notion would seize him, as it has done 





then made a low bow. 


others like him, that Kate would repent; and 
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the post-man never came round, that Harry did ; 
not half expect a scented, three-cornered billet, 
the counterpart of three or four others, which 
he had received from her at different times, 
and which he sacredly treasured. But no billet 
came. At the end of a fortnight, as he came 
out of his club, he met an acquaintance, who 
had just left Beechcroft. 

“We missed you there, dreadfully, after you 
left,” said Charley Howard. “Fanny was quite 
cross for a. day or two: none of us fellows could 
get a word from her. But-in spite of this, we 
were sorry you went, all of us, except, perhaps, 
Stanhope. Yes! I must except Stanhope. He’s 
been making his innings ever since with Miss 
Murray. The talk is they’re engaged, and I 
suppose it’s true. A brave fellow is Stanhope, 
for, between you and me, Kate is too much of a 
stunner for most men.” 

Charley had no idea of the pain he was in- 
flicting—rattle-brains like him never have. But 
Harry, in consequence of that chance of meet- 
ing, went home, burned the three treasured 
notes, and sailed for Europe the next Saturday. 

Meantime, the summer months passed, and 
Beechcroft, which had been crowded until Sep- 
tember, began to empty. Kate was now left 
comparatively alone. At first, she had flirted 
desperately with Stanhope, and had almost made 
up her mind to marry him. If he had asked her, 
the night after Harry had sailed for Europe, 
perhaps she would, have accepted- him—pique 
will do much in such cases. She was spared a 
folly that she would have regretted all her life. 
Stanhope had not yet summoned courage: and 
when he did, her mood had changed. 

But others. came, and other fortunes were laid 
et her feet, for never had Kate been so brilliant 
as during that summer. It was to no purpose. 
Kate was too noble, after all, to marry a man 
she did not-love, even though she was too proud 
to admit her error and recall the man she did 
love. A word would have done it; but she 
would have died rather than write that word; 
and we suppose every other woman would have 
acted like her. 

So the summer went, and the autumn came. 
Now and then, at first, she also was insane 
enough to think Harry would write: but this 
delusion soon passed away; she realized, as 
Mrs. Thurston had told her, that Harry, once 

lost, was lost forever. 

October had come. The leaves were begin- 
ning to flutter to the ground, cold winds to 
blow, even the latest roses to fall. The summer 
guests had all departed, even Mrs. Thurston and 





Kate was alone. 


It was such a relief to her! Of late it had 
often been as much as she could do to keep up 
appearances. Pride had died out long ago. 

One day she was in the garden, thinking of 
all this: and it was with difficulty she could 
keep back the tears. She recalled the last con- 
versation between her and her lover. Ah! what 
earnestness and passion had underlain Harry’s 
half-jesting tone. To have been loved in that 
way, and yet to have flung it contemptuously 
aside! 

Suddenly she stopped. A solitary rose caught 
her eye, the only one she had seen that day, the 
last one, perhaps, of the season. She plucked 
it mechanically, singing in a low, sad voice, 

“Tis the last rose of Summer 
Left blooming alone——” 

She was quite unconscious of what sae was 
doing. Leaning her head pensively on her 
hand, she regarded that solitary rose, her 
thoughts meantime far away. 

All at once, from the other side of the gardea- 
wall, a manly voice began to sing saucily, 

“T'll not leave thee, thou lone one, 
To pine on the stem——” 

She started, coloring violently. Was it pos- 
sible? She knew that voice! Who would dare 
but Harry? And would even he—— 

Shame, embarrassment, anger, love, all agi- 
tated her at once. A few months before the 
anger would have triumphed. Now it was the 
shame. 

She turned to escape. But bewildered, igno- 
rant where she was going, only ran into the 
arms of Harry, as he entered the garden-gate. 

What did she do, that proud Kate, but burst 
into tears, and then struggle to get away. But 
Harry held her tight, even drew her head to 
his shoulder, and as he could not.get at her lips 
to kiss her, for she resolutely turned her face 
away, kissed her hair. 

“Darling!” he whispered, soothingly, “for- 
give and forget. Don’t you love me, after all, 
Kate? God knows I love you!” 

Kate made no reply, but she ceased trying to 
escape. She was only too willing to forgive 
and forget. Gradually her sobs stopped. At 
last, Harry, putting his unoccupied hand under 
her chin, gently raised it and kissed her, full 
and fair, on the lips. 

She smiled at him, for an instant, through 
her tears. Then she blushed rosy red- Then 
she sprang away from his arms like a young 
leopardess. 

“You horrid, horrid wretch!” she cried. 
“Don’t think I mean it. You took one so by 
surprise, one doesn’t know what one did——” 
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‘“‘Nor I either, Kate, dear,” said Harry, coolly 
advancing and recapturing her. ‘So, to make 
sure, suppose you do it again, knowing wat 
you do?” 

Kate blushed rosier than ever, and looked at 
him rebelliously ; but seeing he was in dead ear- 
nest, put up her lips as meekly as a lamb. 

“T only permit it to save you the cost of 
another trip to Paris,” she said, saucily, how- 
ever. 

“Of course,” answered Harry. But he took 
another kiss notwithstanding. 

Now to explain how Harry came there. He 
had been as unhappy as Kate. Even foreign 
travel had no charms for him. He struggled 
through the summer, and, at last, returned in 
sheer despair. At New York, he heard that 
Kate, inst:ad of being married to Stanhope, as 
he had expected, was still single; and at all the 
clubs it was said that the millionaire had been 
contumeliously rejected. On hearing this, Harry 
had taken the next train to Beechcroft; had 
been told, on arriving, that Kate was in the 














garden; and had sought her there—with wha 
results we have seen! 

I think Kate and Harry are the happieg 
couple I know. Perhaps it is because they hag 
their quarrel out before they were married, 
though I cannot say I recommend anybody to 
imitate them; the best way, I fancy, is not to 
quarrel at all. They still rally each other, 
however, as saucily as ever. 

“You are not going off to Paris, in a huf 
again, though I did talk to the French Ambas. 
sador all dinner-time yesterday,” said Kate, one 
day, going to the door with her husband after 
breakfast. ‘So we may as well settle where 
we shall spend the summer. At papa’s, or 
Newport?” 

“At Newport. I'll not go to Paris, it might 
make you sentimental again.” 

“You're a real, old, ugly bear,” said Kate, 
affecting to pout. 

“Better a bear,” answered Harry, running 
down the steps, and looking mischievously back, 
‘‘than ‘a last Rose of Summer’—eh! Kate.” 
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BY AMY 


HOBART. 





Nor a breath of sound parts the air around, 
As we wait for the signal note; 
Our hearts out of time, 
Beat a hurried chime, 
As we crouch in our silent boat. 


Full, loud, and clear, from the thicket near, 
Rings out the expected call; 
Our hearts stand still 
With a sudden thrill; 
E’en a leaf might be heard to fall. 


Like a sunbeam at play, or the ocean’s spray 
Darting upward, it lightly rebouads; 
And the spirits of air, 





From their shadowy lair, 
Re-echo the magical sounds. 


Now far and now near—now there and now here, 
Rushing madly from cavern to crag; 
The eagle on high 
It awakes with a cry, 
And startles the timorous stag. 


Waxing fainter, it dies; then, with glistening eyes, 
We turn to the glorified sky, 
To whose holy retreat, re 
With its shadowy feet, 
It has passed with a whispering sigh. 





WHAT 


MATTER? 


BY MARY W. 


MICKLES. 


Wuaat though thy hand may never rest 
With strong clasp on my own? 

What though I never meet the eyes 
Recalling days long flown? 


What though thy voice in low, soft tone, 
Fall never on my ear; 

And length’ning years may never draw 
Our weary forms more near? 


What though divided paths our feet 
Are traveling even now, 


From groves of pine, or palm, there comes 
The breezes to each brow? 


So I may steal from one sad hour 
Its fierce and bitter pain; 
May wake a joy within thy heart, 
Where memory shall remain; 
So that one jewel were but set 
Upon life’s heavy chain— 
What matter, thongh from unknown depths 
The gleaming treasure came? 
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SIR NOEL’S HEIR. 





' BY MRS. M. A. FLEMING. 





CHAPTER I. 
SIR NOEL’S DEATH-BED. 

Tut December night had closed in wet and 
wild around Thetford Towers. It stood down 
in the low ground, smothered in trees, a tall, 
gaunt, hoary pile of gray stone, all peaks, and 
gables, and stacks of chimneys, and rook-in- 
fested turrets. A queer, massive, old house, 
built in the days of James the First, by Sir 
Hugo Thetford, the first baronet of the name, 
and as staunch and strong now as then. 

The December day had been overcast and 
gloomy, but the December night was stormy and 
wild. The wind worried and wailed through the 
tossing trees with whistling moans and shrieks 
that were desolately human, and made me think 
of the sobbing banshee of Irish legends. Far 
away the mighty voice of the stormy sea min- 
gled its hoarse bass, and the rain lashed the 
windows in long, slanting lines. A desolate 
night, and a desolate scene without; more deso- 
late still within, for on his bed, this tempestuous 
winter night, the last of the Thetford baronets 
lay dying. 

Through the driving wind and lashing rain, 
a groom galloped along the high road to the 
village at break-neck speed. His errand was 
to Dr. Gale, the village surgeon, which gentle- 
man he found just preparing to go to bed. 

“For God’s sake, doctor!” cried the man, 
white as a sheet, ‘‘come with me at once! Sir 
Noel’s killed !”” 

Dr. Gale, albeit phlegmatic, staggered hack, 
and stared at the speaker aghast. 

“What? Sir Noel killed?” 

“We're afraid so, doctor; none of us kn»ws 
for certain sure, but he lies there like a d2ad 
man. Come, quick, for the love of goodness, if 
you want to do any service!” 

“Pll be with you in five minutes,” said the 
doctor, leaving the room to order his horse, and 
don his hat and great-coat. 

Dr. Gale was as good as his word. In less 
than ten minutes he and the groom were flying 
recklessly along to Thetford Towers. 

“How did it happen?” asked the doctor, 
hardly able to speak for the furious pace at 
which they were going. “I thought he was at 
Lady Stokestone’s ball.” 

“He did go,” replied the groom; ‘“leastways 








he took my lady there; but he said he had a 
friend to meet from London at the Royal George 
to-night, and he rode back. We don’t, none of 
us, know how it happened; for a better or surer 
rider than Sir Noel there ain’t in Devonshire; 
but Diana must have slipped and threw him. 
She came galloping in by herself about half an 
hour ago, all blown; and me and three more set 
off to look for Sir Noel. We found him about 
twenty yards from the gates, lying on his face 
in the mud, and as stiff and cold as if he was 
dead.” 

«And you brought him home and came for 
me?” 

“Directly, sir. Some wanted to send word 
to my lady; but Mrs. Hilliard, she thought how 
yon had best see him first, sir, so’s we’d know 
what danger he was really in before alarming 
her ladyship.” 

“Quite right, William. Let us trust it may 
not be serious. Had Sir Noel been—I mean, I 
suppose he had been dining?” 

“‘ Well, doctor,” said William, «‘ Arneaud, that’s 
his valey de chambre, you know, said he thought 
he had taken more wine than was prudent going 
to Lady Stokestone’s ball, which her ladyship is 
very particular about such, you know, sir.” 

«Ah! that accounts,” said the doctor, thought- 
fully; ‘‘and now, William, my man, don’t let’s 
talk any more, for I feel completely blown 
already.” 

Ten minutes sharp riding brought them to 
the great entrance gates of Thetford Towers. 
An old woman came out of a little lodge, built 
in the huge masonry, to admit them, and they 
dashed up the long winding avenue under the 
surging oaks and chestnuts. Five minutes more, 
and Dr. Gale was running up a polished stair- 
case of black, slippery oak, down an equally 
wide and black and slippery passage, and into 
the chamber where Sir Noel lay. 

A grand and stately chamber, lofty, dark, 
and wainscoted, where the wax-candles made 
luminous clouds in the darkness, and the wood- 
fire on the marble hearth failed to give heat. 
The oak floor was overlaid with Persian rugs; 
the windows were draped in green velvet; and 
the chairs were upholstered in the same. Near 
the center of the apartment stood the bed, tall, 
broad, quaintly carved, curtained = green 
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velvet, and on it, cold and lifeless, lay the 
wounded man. Mrs. Hilliard, the housekeeper, 
sat beside him; and Arneaud, the Swiss valet, 
with a frightened face, stood near the fire. 

“Very shocking business this, Mrs. Hilliard,” 
said the doctor, removing his hat and gloves— 
“very shocking. How is he? Any signs of 
consciousness yet?” 

“None whatever, sir,” replied the house- 
keeper, rising. ‘I am so thankful you have 
come. We, none of us, knew what to do for 
him; and it is dreadful to see him lying there 
like that.” 

She moved away, leaving the doctor to his ex- 
amination. Ten minutes, fifteen, twenty passed; 
then Dr. Gale turned to her with a very pale, 
grave face. 

“It is too late, Mrs. Hilliard. Sir Noel isa 
dead man!” 

“Dead!” repeated Mrs. Hilliard, trembling, 
and holding by a chair. ‘Oh, my lady! my 
lady!” 

“TI am going to bleed him,” said the doctor, 
“to restore consciousness. He may last until 
morning. Send for Lady Thetford at once.” 

Arneaud started up. Mrs. Hilliard looked at 
him, wringing her hands. 

“Break it gently, Arneaud. Oh, my lady! 
my dear lady! So young, and so pretty—and 
only married five months!” 

The Swiss valet left the room. Dr. Gale got 
out his lancet, and desired Mrs. Hilliard to hold 
the basin. At first the blood refused to flow— 
but presently it came in a little feeble stream. 
The closed eyelid fluttered; there was a restless 
movement, and Sir Noel Thetford cpened his 
eyes in this mortal life once more. He looked 
first at the doctor, grave and pale, then at the 
housekeeper, sobbing on her knees by the bed. 
He was a young man of seven-and-twenty, fair 
and handsome, as it was in the nature of the 
Thetfords to be. 

“What is it?” he faintly asked. 
the matter?” 

“You are hurt, Sir Noel,” the doctor an- 
swered, sadly; ‘‘you have been thrown from 
your horse. Don’t attempt to move—you are 
not able.” 

“I remember—I remember,” said the young 
man, @ gleam of recollection lighting up his 
ghastly face. ‘‘Diana slipped, and I was thrown. 
How long ago is that?” 

“About an hour.” 

“And Iam hurt? Badly?” 

He fixed his eyes with a powerful look on the 
doctor’s face, and that good man shrunk away 
from the news he must tell. 


‘What is 


wmnrnnndl 
“Badly?” reiterated the young baronet, in 


peremptory tone, that told all of his naty 
“Ah! you won’t speak, I see! I am, anj 
feel—I feel. Doctor, am I going to die” 

He asked the question with a sudden 
ness—a sudden horror of death, half g 
up in bed. Still the doctor did not speak; sj 
Mrs. Hilliard’s suppressed sobs echoed in 
stillness of the vast room. 

Sir Noel Thetford fell back on his pilloy, 
shadow as ghastly and awful as death ity 
lying on his face. But he was a brave m 
and the descendent of a fearless race; andq, 
cept for one convulsive throe that shook hij 
from head to foot, nothing told his horror 
his sudden fate. There was a weird paw 
Sir Noel lay staring straight at the oaken wil 
his bloodless face awful in its intensity of hit 
den feeling. Rain and wind outside rose high! 
and higher, and beat clamorously at the wip 
dows; and still above them, mighty and terrib 
rose the far-off voice of the ceaseless sea. 

The doctor was the first to speak, in husha 
and awe-struck tones. 

“‘My dear Sir Noel, the time is short, ani] 
ean do little or nothing. Shall I send forth 
Rev. Mr. Knight?” 

The dying eyes turned upon him with a stesiy 
gaze. 

‘‘ How long have I to live? I want the truth 

“Sir Noel, it is very hard, yet it must k 
heaven’s will. But a few hours, I fear.” 

“So soon?” said the dying man. ‘I did 
think——_ Send for Lady Thetford,” he cried 
wildly, half raising himself again—‘send fe 
Lady Thetford at once!” 

**We have sent for her,” said the doctor; “se 
will be here very soon. But the clergyman, St 
Noel—the clergyman. Shall we not send fr 
him?” 

“No!” said Sir Noel, sharply. ‘What dol 
want of aclergyman? Leave me, both of yu 
Stay, you can give me something, Gale, to kee 
up my strength to the last? I shall need it 
Now go. I want to see no one but Lady The- 
ford.” 

‘*‘My lady has come!” cried Mrs. Hilliard, 
starting to her feet; and at the sume moment 
the door was opened by Arneaud, and a lady in 
a sparkling ball-dress swept in. She stood for 
&@ moment on the threshold, looking from face 
to face with a bewildered air. 

She was very young—scarcely twenty, and 
unmistakably beautiful. Taller than common, 
willowy and slight, with great, dark eyes, flow- 
ing dark curls, and a colorless olive skin. The 





darkly handsome face, with pride in every 
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aa 
feature, was blanched now almost to the hue of 


the dying man’s; but that glittering bride-like 
fgure, with its misty point-lace and blazing; she never spoke or stirred; but her face was 
diamonds, seemed in strange contradiction to} whiter than her dress, and her great dark eyes 


the idea of death. 

“My lady! my lady!” cried Mrs. Hilliard, 
with a suppressed sob, moving near her. 

The deep, dark eyes turned upon her for an 
instant, then wandered back to the bed;. but 
she never moved. 

“Ada,” said Sir Noel, faintly, ‘come here. 
The rest of you go. I want no one but my wife.” 

The graceful figure, in its shining robes and 
jewels, flitted over and dropped on its knees by 
his side. The other three quitted the room and 
closed the door. Husband and wife were alone 
with only death to overhear. 

«“ Ada, my poor girl, only five months a wife— 
it is very hard on you; but it seems I must go. 
I have a great deal to say to you, Ada—that I 
can’t die without saying. I have been a villain, 
Ada—the greatest villain on earth to you.” 

She had not spoken—she did not speak. She 
knelt beside him, white and still, looking and 
listening with strange calm. There was a sort 
of white horror in her face, but very little of 
the despairing grief one would naturally look 
for in the dying man’s wife. 

“I don’t ask you to forgive me, Ada—I have 
wronged you too deeply for that; but I loved 
you so dearly—so dearly! Oh, my God! what 
a lost and cruel wretch I have been!” 

He lay panting and gasping for breath. There 
was a draught which Dr. Gale had left standing 
near, and he made a motion for it. She held 
it to his lips, and he drank; her hand was un- 
steady and spilled it, but still she never spoke. 

“I cannot speak loudly, Ada,” he said, in a 


husky whisper, “‘my strength seems to grow | 


less every moment; but I want you to promise 
me before I begin my story that you will do 
what Yask. Prom‘-e! promise!” 

He grasped her wrist and glared at her almost 
fiercely. 

“Promise!” he reiterated. 
mise!” 

“I promise,” she said, with white lips. 

“May heaven deal with you, Ada Thetford, 
48 you keep that promise. Listen now.” 

The wild night wore on. The cries of the 
wind in the trees grew louder and wilder and 
mere desolate. The rain beat and beat against 
the curtained glass; the candles gathered and 
flared; and the wood-fire flickered and died out: 
And still, long after the midnight hour had 
tolled, Ada, Lady Thetford, in her lace and 
silk and jewels, knelt beside her young hus- 


“‘Promise! pro- 





band, and listened to the dark and shameful 
story he had to tell. She never once faltered, 


dilated and dilated with a horror too intense 
for words. 

The voice of the dying man sank lower and 
lower—it fell to a dull, choking whisper at last. 

‘*¥You have heard all,” he said, huskily. 

+ Alle” 

The word dropped from her lips like ice—the 
frozen look of blank horror never left her face. 

«And you will keep your promise?” 

“Yes.” 

“God bless you! Icandie now! Oh, Ada! 
I cannot ask you to forgive me; but I love you 
so much—so much! Kiss me once, Ada, before 
I go.” 

His voice failed even with the words. Lady 
Thetford bent down and kissed him, but her lips 
were as cold and white as his own. 

They were the last words Sir Noel Thetford 
ever spoke. The restless sea was sullenly ebb- 
ing, and the soul of the man was floating away 
with it. The gray, chill light of a new day was 
dawning over the Devonshire fields, rainy and 
raw, and with its first pale ray the soul of Noel 
Thetford, baronet, left the earth forever. 

An hour later, Mrs. Hilliard and Dr. Gale 
ventured to enter. They had rapped again and 
again; but there had been no response, and 
alarmed they had come in. Stark and rigid 
already lay what was mortal of the Lord of 
Thetford Towers; and still on her knees, with 
that frozen look on her face, knelt his living 
wife. 

“My lady! my lady!” cried Mrs. Hilliard, her 
tears falling like rain. “Oh! my dear lady, 
come away!” 

She looked up; then again at the marble form 
on the bed, and, without word or cry, slipped 
back in the old housekeeper’s arms in a dead 
faint. 





CHAPTER Il. 
CAPT. EVERARD. 

Ir was a very grand and stately ceremonial, 
that funeral procession from Thetford Towers. 
A week after that stormy December night they 
laid Sir Noel Thetford in the family vault, where 
generation after generation of his race slept 
their last long sleep. The gentry for miles 
and miles around were there; and among them 
came the heir-at-law, the Rev. Horace Thet- 
ford, only an obscure country curate now, but 
failing male heirs to Sir Noel, successor to 
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the Thetford estate, and fifteen thousand a {the sunny spring days she sat by the window 
year. of her boudoir, gazing at the misty, boundless 
In a bedchamber, luxurious as wealth can } sea, pale and mute—dead in life. 
make a room, lay Lady Thetford, dangerously The friends who came to see her, and Mr, 
ill. It was not a brain fever exactly, but some- } Knight, the rector, were a little puzzled by this 
thing very like it into which she had fallen, {abnormal case, but very sorry for the pale, 
coming out of that death-like swoon. It was } young widow, and disposed to think better of 
all very sad and shocking—the sudden death of } her than ever before. It must surely have been 
the gay and handsome young baronet, and the $ the vilest slander that she had not cared for her 
serious illness of his poor wife. The funeral ; husband, that she had married him only for hig 
oration of the Rev. Mr. Knight, rector of St. } wealth and title; and that young soldier—tha 
Gosport, from the text, “In the midst of life { captain of dragoons—must have been a myth, 
we are in death,” was most: eloquent and im- ; She might have been engaged to him, of course, 
pressive; and women with tender hearts shed } before Sir Noel came, that seemed to be an u- 
tears, and men listened with grave, sad faces. It } disputed fact; and she might have jilted him 
was such a little while—only five short months— 3} for a wealthier lover, that was all a common 
since the wedding-bells had rung, and there had 3 case. But she must have loved her husband 
been bonfires and feasting throughout the vil- } very dearly, or she never would have been 
lage; and Sir Noel, looking so proud and so } broken-hearted like this at his loss. 
happy, had driven up to the illuminated hall Spring deepened into summer. The June 
with his handsome bride. Only five months; {roses in the flower-gardens of Thetford were 
and now—and now! in rosy bloom, and my lady was ill again—very, 
The funeral was over, and everybody had gone } very ill. There was an eminent physician down 
back home—everybody but the Rev. Horace } from London, and there was a frail little mite 
Thetford, who lingered to see the result of my } of babyhood lying amongst lace and flannd; 
lady’s illness, and if she died, to take possession } and the eminent physician shook his head, and 
of his estate. It was unutterably dismal in the { looked portentously grave as he glanced from 
dark, hushed old house, with Sir Noel’s ghost } the crib to the bed. Whiter than the pillows, 
seeming to haunt every room—very dismal and ; whiter than snow, Ada, Lady Thetford, lay, 
ghastly this waiting to step into dead people’s hovering in the Valley of the Shadow of Death; 
shoes. But then there was fifteen thousand a i that other feeble little life seemed flickering, 
year, and the finest place in Devonshire; and } too—it was so even a toss up between the great 
the Rev. Horace would have faced a whole regi- rival powers, Life and Death, that a straw might 
ment of ghosts, and lived in a vault for that. have turned the scale either way. So slight 
But Lady Thetford did not die. Slowly, but { being that baby-hold of gasping breath, that 
surely, the fever that had worn her to a shadow } Mr. Knight, in the absence of any higher 
left her; and, by-and-by, when the early prim- { authority, and in the unconsciousness of the 
roses peeped through the first blackened earth, ; mother, took it upon himself to baptize it. 
she was able to come down stairs—to come {a china bowl was brought, and Mrs. Hilliard 
down feeble and frail and weak, colorless as ; held the bundle of flannel, and long, white 
death, and as silent and cold. ‘robes, and the child was named—the name 
The Rev. Horace went back to Yorkshire, i which the mother had said weeks ago it was 
| 








yet not entirely in despair. Female heirs could { to be called, if a boy—Rupert Noel Vandeleur 
not inherit Thetford—he stood a chance yet; { Thetford; for it was a male heir, and the Rev. 
and the widow, not yet twenty, was left alone j Horact’s cake was dough. 

in the dreary old mansion. People were very Days went by, weeks, months, and to the sur 
sorry for her, and came to see her, and begged § prise of the eminent physician neither mother 
her to be resigned to her great loss; and Mr. ‘oe child died. Summer waned, winter re- 
Knight preached endless homilies on patience, } turned; and the anniversary of Sir Noel’s death 
and hope, and submission, and Lady Thetford came round, and my lady was able to walk 
listened to them just as if they had been talking { down stairs, shivering in the warm air under 
Greek. She never spoke of her dead husband— {all her wraps. She had expressed no pleasure 
she shivered at the mention of his name; but § or thankfulness in her own safety, or that of 
that night at his dying bed had changed her as ; her child. She had asked eagerly if it were 
never woman changed before. From a bright, boy or a girl; and hearing its sex, had turned 
ambitious, pleas»re-loving girl, she had grown ‘her face to the wall, and lay for hours and 
into a silent, haggard, hopeless woman. All; hours speechless and motionless. Yet it was 
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pananahe 
very dear to her, too, by fits and starts, as it} berless waves glittered and flashed as if sown 


were. She would hold it in her arms half a} with stars. A faint, far-off breeze swept over 
day, sometimes covering it with kisses, with } the sea, salt and cold; and the fishermen’s boats 
jealous, passionate love, crying over it, and half} danced along with the red sunset glinting on 
smothering it with caresses; and then, again, } their sails. 
in a fit of sullen apathy, would resign it to its Up and down, slowly and thoughtfully, the 
purse, and not ask to see it for hours. It was} lady walked, her eyes fixed on the wide sea. 
very strange and inexplicable, her conduct, alto-; As the rising breeze met her, she drew the 
gether; more especially, as with her return to? scarlet shawl she wore over her black silk 
health came no return of cheerfulness or hope. } dress closer around her, and glanced at her 
The dark gloom that overshadowed her life} boy. The little fellow was running over the 
seemed to settle into a chronic disease, rooted } sands, tossing pebbles into the surf, and hunt- 
and incurable. She never went out; she re-; ing for shells; and her eyes left him and wan- 
turned no visits; she gave no invitations to} dered once more to the lurid splendor of that 
those who came to repeat theirs. Gradually } sunset on the sea. It was very quiet here, with 
people fell off; they grew tired of that sullen} no living thing in sight but themselves; so the 
coldness in which Lady Thetford wrapped } lady’s start of astonishment was natural when, 
herself as in a mantle, until Mr. Knight and } turning an abrupt angle in the path leading to 
Dr. Gale grew to be almost her only visitors. } the shore, she saw a man coming toward her 
“Mariana, in the Moated Grange,” never led { over the sands. A tall, powerful-looking man 
a more solitary and dreary existence than the} of thirty, bronzed and handsome, and with an 
handsome young widow, who dwelt a recluse } unmistakably military air, although in plain 
at Thetford Towers; for she was very hand-} black clothes. The lady took a second look, 
some still, of a pale moonlight sort of beauty, § then stood stock still, and gazed like one ina 
the great, dark eyes, and abundant dark hair, ; dream. The man approached, lifted his hat, 
making her fixed and changeless pallor all the $ and stood silent and grave before her. . 
more remarkable. “Capt. Everard!” 

Months and seasons went by. Summers fol-} ‘Yes, Lady Thetford—after eight years— 
lowed winters, and Lady Thetford still buried } Capt. Everard again.” 
herself alive in the gray old manor—and the The deep, strong voice suited the bronzed, 
little heir was six years old. A delicate child} grave face, and both had a peculiar power of 
still, puny and sickly, and petted and spoiled, } their own. Lady Thetford, very, very pale, 
and indulged in every childish whim and ca-} held out one fair jeweled hand. 
price. His mother’s image and idol—no look “Capt. Everard, I am very glad to see you 
of the fair-haired, sanguine, blue-eyed Thet-} again.” 
ford sturdiness in his little, pinched, pale face, He bent over the little hand a moment, then 
large, dark eyes, and crisp, black ringlets. The dropped it, and stood looking at her silent. 
years had gone by like a slow dream; life was “I thought you were in India,” she said, 
stagnant enough in St. Gosport, doubly stag-} trying to be at ease. ‘When did you return?” 
nant at Thetford Towers, whose mistress rarely} ‘A month ago. My wife is dead. I, too, am 
went abroad beyond her own gates, save when ; widowed, Lady Thetford.” 
she took her little son out for an airing in “T am very sorry to hear it,” she said, 








pony-pheeton. gravely. ‘Did she die in India?” 
She had taken him out for one of those air- “Yes; and I have come home with my little 
ings on a July afternoon, when he had nearly } daughter.” 
accomplished his seventh year. They had “Your daughter! Then she left a child?” 
driven seaward some miles from the manor- “One. It is on her account I have come. 
house, and Lady Thetford and her little boy} The climate killed her mother. I had mercy 
had got out, and were strolling leisurely wi on her daughter, and have brought her home.” 
and down the hot, white sands, whilst the “T am sorry for your wife. Why did she 
groom waited with the pony-pheton just within } remain in India?” 
sight. ‘“‘Because she preferred death to leaving me. 
The long July afternoon wore on. The sun} She loved me, Lady Thetford!” 
that had blazed all day like a wheel of fire, His powerful eyes were on her face—that 
dropped lower and lower into the crimson west. } pale, beautiful face, into which the blood came 
The wide sea shone red with the reflections of} for an instant at his words. She looked at him, 
the lurid glory in the heavens, and the num-} then away over the darkening sca. 
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“And you, my lady—you gained the desire 


of your heart, wealth, and a titie? Let me hope } 


they have made you a happy woman.” 

“J am not aaopy!” 

“No? But you have been—you were whilst 
Sir Noel lived?” 

‘“My husband was very good to me, Capt. 
Everard. His death was the greatest misfor- 
tune that could have befallen me.” 

“But you are young, you are free, you are 
rich, you are beautiful. You may wear a coro- 
net next time.” 

His face and glance were so darkly grave, 
that the covert sneer was almost hidden. But 
she felt it. 

‘“‘T shall never marry again, Capt. Everard.” 

“Never? You surprise me! Six years—nay, 
seven, a widow, and with innumerable attrac- 
tions. Oh! you cannot mean it!” 

She made a sudden, passionate gesture— 
looked at him, then away. 

“It is useless—worse than useless, folly, 
madness, to lift the veil from the irrevocable 
past. But don’t you think, don’t you, Lady 
Thetford, that you might heave been equally 
happy if you had married me?” 

She made no reply. She stood gazing sea- 
ward, cold and still. 

“IT was madly, insanely, absurdly in love with 
pretty Ada Vandeleur in those days, and I think 
I would have made her a good husband; better, 
however—forgive me, than I ever made my poor 
dead wife. But you were wise and ambitious, 
my pretty Ada, and bartered your black eyes 
and raven ringlets to a higher bidder. You 
jilted me in cold blood, poor love-sick devil 


ie 
the George Everard of to-day is not the Georg 


Everard who loved you eight years ago. y, 
would not be happy—I know that. Ada, is thy 
yeur scn?” 

“Yes.” 


baronet! I want to see you.” 

The boy, who had been looking curiously y 
the stranger, ran up at a sign from his mothe, 
The tall captain lifted him in his arms apj 
gazed in his small, thin face, with which hi 
bright tartan plaid contrasted harshly. 

‘‘He hasn’t a look of the Thetfords. Hej 
your own son, Ada. My little baronet, what iy 
‘your name?” 

“Sir Rupert Thetford,” answered the child 
struggling to get free. ‘Let me go—I dont 
know you!” 

The captain set him down with a grim smile, 
and the boy clung to his mother’s skirts, an 
eyed the tall stranger askance. 

“T want to go home, mamma! 
hungry.” 

“Presently, dearest. Run to William, ‘he ha 
cakes for you. Capt. Everard, I shall be hapy 
to have you at dinner.” 

“Thanks; but I must decline. 
London to-night. 
week.” 

“So soon! I thought you meant to remain,” 

‘‘Nothing is further from my intentions, | 
merely brought my little girl over to provile 
her a ’>me; that is why I have troubled ya 
Will you u» me this kindness, Lady Thetford!” 

“Take your little girl? Oh! most gladly 
most willingly!” 


I’m tired anj 


I go back ty 
I sail for India again ing 





that I was, and reigned resplendent as my Lady 
Thetford. Ah! you knew how to choose the 
better part, my pretty, Ada!” 


“Capt. Everard, I am sorry for the past—I} 


have atoned, if suffering can atone. 
little pity, and let me alone!” 

He stood and looked at her silently, gravely. 
Then said in a voice deep and calm, 

‘We are both free! Will you marry me now, 
Ada?” 

“*T cannot!” 

“But I love you—I have always loved you. 
And you—I used to think you loved me!” 

He was strangely calm and passionless, voice 
and glance, and face. But Lady Thetford had 
covered her face, and was sobbing. 

“I did—I do—I always have! 


Have a. 





But I cannot 3 


‘‘Thanks! Her mother’s people are French, 
and I know little about them; and, save yourself, 
I can claim friendship with few in England 
She will be poor; I have settled on her,all Iam 
worth—some three hundred a year; and you, 
Lady Thetford, you can teach her, when she 
grows up, to catch a rich husband.” 

She took no notice of the taunt; she looked 
only too happy to render him this service. 

“T am so pleased! She will be such a nice 
companion for Rupert. How old is she?” 

“Nearly four.” 

“Is she here?” 

‘‘No; she is in London. I will fetch her down 
in a day or two.” 

‘*What do you call her?” 


‘‘Mabel—after her mother. Then it is set- 


marry you. I will love you all my life; but; tled, Lady Thetford, I am to fetch her?” 


don’t, dun’t ask me to be your wife!” 


“TI shall be delighted! But won’t you dine 


‘As you please!” he said, in the same pas- { with me?” 


sionless voice. “I think it is best myself; for? 


“No. I must catch the evening train. Fare- 


“T should like to look at him. Here, my lit} 
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a 
ell, Lady Thetford, and many thanks! 


doree days I will be here again.” 

He lifted his hat, and walked away. Lady 
qaetfocd watched Lim vut cf sight, and thea 
turned slowly, as she heard her little boy call- 
ing her with shrill impatience. The red sunset 
had faded out; the sea lay gray and cold under 
the twilight sky; and the evening breeze was 
chill. Changes in sky, and sea, and land, told 
of coming night; and Lady Thetford, shivering 
slightly in the rising wind, hurried away to be 
driven home. 


CHAPTER III. 
“LITTLE MAY.” 

Ox the evening of the third day after this 
interview, @ fly from the railway drove up the 
long, winding avenue leading to the great fronc 
entrance of the Thetford mansion. A bronzed 
nilitary gentleman, a nurse, and a little girl, 
occupied the fly, and the gentleman’s keen, dark 
eyes wandered searchingly around. Swelling 
meadows, velvety lawns, sloping terraces, wav- 
ing trees, bright flower-gardens, quaint old 
fish-ponds, sparkling fountains, and a wooded 
vark, with sprightly deer—that was what he 
saw, all bathed in the golden halo of the sum- 
mer sunset. Massive and grand, the old house 
reared its gray head, half overgrown with ivy 
and climbing roses. Gaudy peacocks strutted 
on the terraces; a graceful gazelle flitted out 
for an instant amongst the trees to look at them, 
and then fled in affright; and the barking of 
half a dozen mastiffs greeted their approach 
noisily. 

“A fine old place,” thought Capt. Everard. 
“My pretty Ada might have done worse. A 
grand old place for that puny child to inherit. 
The staunch old warrior-blood of the Thetfords 
is sadly adulterated in his pale veins, I fancy. 
Well, my little May, and how are you going to 
like all this 2” 

The child, a bright-faced little creature, with 
great, restless, sparkling eyes, and rose-bloom 
cheeks, was looking in delight at a distant ter- 
race, 

“See, papa! See all the pretty peacocks! 
Look, Ellen,” to the nurse, “three, four, five! 
Oh, how pretty!” 

“Then little May will like to live here, where 
she can see the pretty peacocks every day?” 

“And all the pretty flowers, and the water, 
and the little boy—where’s the little boy, papa?” 

“In the house—you’ll see him presently; but 
you must be very good, little May, and not pull 
his hair, and scratch his face, and poke your 





In {fingers in his eyes, like you used to do with 


Willie Brandon. Little May must learn to be 
good.” 

Litile May pu! ons rosy fiager in Ler mouth, 
and set her head on one side like a defiant 
canary. She was one of the prettiest little 
fairies imaginable, with her pale flaxen curls, 
and sparkling light-gray eyes, and apple-blos- 
som complexion; but she was evidently as much 
spoiled as little Sir Rupert Thetford himself. 

Lady Thetford sat in the long drawing-room, 
after her solitary dinner, and little Sir Rupert 
played with his rocking-horse, and a pile of 
picture-books in a remote corner. The young 
widow lay back in the violet-velvet depths of a 
carved and gilded fauteuil, very simply dressed 
in black and crimson, but looking very fair and 
stately withal. She was watching her boy with 
a half smile on her face, when a footman entered 
with Capt. Everard’s card. Lady Thetford looked 
up eagerly. 

“Show Capt. Everard up at once.” 

The footman bowed and disappeared. Five 
minutes later, and the tall captain and his little 
daughter stood before her. 

‘At last!” said Lady Thetford, rising and 
holding out her hand to her old lover, with a 
smile that reminded him of other days—‘‘at 
last, when I was growing tired waiting. And 
this is your little girl—my little girl from hence- 
forth? Come here, my pet, and kiss your new 
mamma.” 

She bent over the little one, kissing the pink 
cheeks and rosy lips. 

“She is fair and tiny—a very fairy; but she 
resembles you, nevertheless, Capt. Everard.” 

“In temper—yes,” said the captain. ‘You 
will find her spoiled, and willful, and cross, and 
capricious, and no end of trouble. Won’t she, 
May?” 

«She will be the better match for Rupert on 
that account,” Lady Thetford said, smiling, and 
unfastening little Miss Everard’s wraps with 
her own fair fingers. ‘‘Come here, Rupert, and 
welcome your new sister.” 

The young baronet approached, and dutifully 

kissed little May, who put up her rose-bud 
mouth right willingly. Sir Rupert Thetford 
was not tall, rather undersized, and delicate for 
his seven years; but he was head and shoulders 
over the flaxen-haired fairy, with the bright 
gray eyes. 
+ “I want a ride on your rocking-horse,” 
cried little May, fraternizing with him at once; 
‘‘and oh! what nice picture-books, and what a 
lot!” 

The children ran off together to their distant 
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morn 
corner, and Capt. Everard sat down for the first } to be a good girl. Good-by, baronet; try ani 


time. grow strong and tall. Farewell, Lady Thetfor, 
“You have not dined?” said Lady Thetford. } with my best thanks.” 

«Allow me to——” her hand was on the bell, She held his hand, looking up in his guy 

but the captain interposed. burned face with tears in her dark eyes, 


“Many thanks—nothing. We dined at the «We may never meet again, Capt. Everanj 
village; and I leave again by the seven-fifty ;she said, hurriedly. Tel] me before we pay 
train. It is past seven now, so I have but little } that you forgive me the past.” 
time to spare. I fear I am putting you toa{ ‘Truly, Ada, and for the first time. Ty 
great deal of trouble; but May’s nurse insists {service you have rendered me fully atongy 
on being taken back to London to-night.” You should have been my child’s mother—bey 

‘It will be of no consequence,” replied Lady {mother to her now. Good-by, and God bleg 
Thetford, ‘‘Rupert’s nurse will take charge of } you and your boy!” 
her. I intend to advertise for a nursery-gov-{ He stooped over, touched her cheek with hig 
erness in a few days. Rupert’s health has {lips reverentially, and then was gone. Gon 
always been so extremely delicate, that. he has § forever—never to meet those he left behind this 
not even began a pretext of learning yet, and } side of eternity. 
it is quite time. He grows stronger, I fancy; Little May bore the loss of papa and nury 
but Dr. Gale tells me frankly his constitution is { with philosophical indifference—her new play. 
dangerously weak.” mate sufficed for both. The children took 

She sighed as she spoke, and looked over to { one another with the readiness of childhood~ 
where he stood beside little May, who had ‘ Rupert all the more readily that he had neve 
mounted the rocking-horse boy-fashion. Sir } before had a playmate of his own years. He 
Rupert was expostulating. was naturally a quiet child, caring more for his 

“You oughtn’t to sit that way—ask mamma. } picture-books, and his nurse’s stories, than fir 
You ought to sit side-saddle. Only boys sit like } tops, or balls, or marbles. But little May Ever. 


that.” ard seemed from the first to inspire him with 
“I don’t care!” retorted Miss Everard, rock- }some of her own superabundant vitality an 
ing more violently than ever. ‘I'll sit what-} life. The child was never, for a single insu, 
ever way I like! Let me alone!” quiet; she was the most restless, the most im 
Lady Thetford looked at the captain with a } petuous, the most vigorous little creature thal 
smile. can be conceived. Feet, and tongue, and hands 


“Her father’s daughter, surely! bent on {never were still from morning till night; ani 
having her own way. What a fairy it is! and {the life of Sir Rupert’s nurse, hitherto oned 
yet such a perfect picture of health.” idle ease, became all at once a misery to her 

‘‘Mabel never was ill an hour in her life, I } The little girl was everywhere—every wher; 
believe,” said her father; ‘“‘she is not at all } especially where she had no business to be; ani 
too good for this world. I only hope she may } nurse never knew an easy moment for trotting 
not grow up the torment of your life—she is $ after her, and rescuing her from all sorts df 
thoroughly spoiled.” perils. She could climb like a cat, or a gost; 

“And I fear if she were not, I should do it. and risked her neck about twenty times pe 
Ah! I expect she will be a great comfort to me, } diem; she sailed her shoes in the soup when Ié 
and a world of good to Rupert. He has never } in as a treat to dinner, and washed her hanis 
had a playmate of his own years, and children i her milk-and-water. She became the inti- 
need children as much as they need sunshine.” } mate friend of the pretty peacocks, and the big, 

They sat for ten minutes conversing gravely, } good-tempered dogs, with whom, in utter fear 
chiefly on business matters connected with little } lessness, she rolled about in the grass half the 
May’s annuity—not at all as they had conversed }day. She broke young Rupert’s toys, and tore 
three days before by the sea-side. Then, as {his picture-books, and slapped his face, and 
half-past seven drew near, the captain arose. } pulled his hair, and made herself master of the 

“I must go. I will hardly be in time as it is. $ situation before she had been twenty-four hours 
Come here, little May, and bid papa good-by.” {in the house. She was thoroughly and com 

“Let papa come to May,” responded hig } pletely spoiled. What India nurses had left 
daughter, still rocking. ‘I can’t get off.” undone, injudious petting and flattery, on the 

Capt. Everard laughed; went over, bent down ‘homeward passage, had completed—and her 
and kissed her. temper was something appalling. Her shrieks 

“Good-by, May; don’t forget papa, and learn of passion at the slightest contradiction of her 
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imperial will rang through the house, and rent } said, and would Mr. Knight call at his earliest 
the tortured tympanums of all who heard. The} convenience. Mr. Knight sent in answer to 
jittle Xantippe would fling herself flat on the } expect him that same evening; and on his way 
carpet, and literally scream herself black in the} he fell in with Dr. Gale, going to the manor- 
fee, until, in dread of apoplexy and sudden } house on a professional visit. 

death, her frightened hearers hastened to yield. “Little Sir Rupert keeps weakly,” he said; 
Of course, one such victory insured all the rest. 3 ‘no constitution to speak of. Not at all like 
As for Sir Rupert, before she had been a week} the Thetfords—splendid old stock, the Thet- 
at Thetford Towers, he dared not call his soul} fords, but run out—run out. Sir Rupert is a 
his own. She had partially scalped him on} Vandeleur, inherits his mother’s constitution— 
several occasions, and left the mark of her cat- } delicate child, very.” 

like nails in his tender visage; but her venom- ‘‘Have you seen Lady Thetford’s ward?” in- 
ous power of screeching for hours at will, had } quired the clergyman, smiling; ‘‘no hereditary 
more to do with the little baronet’s dread of} weakness there, I fancy. I'll answer for the 
her than anything else. He fled ingloriously } strength of her lungs, at any rate. The other 
in every battle—running in tears to mamma, day she wanted Lady Thetford’s watch for a 
and leaving the field and the trophies of vic-{ plaything; she couldn’t have it, and down she 
tory triumphantly to Miss Everard. With all fell flat on the floor in what her nurse calls 
this, when not thwarted—when allowed, to} ‘one of her tantrums.’ You should have heard 
smash toys, and dirty her clothes, and smear her, her shrieks were appalling.” 

her infantile face, and tear pictures, and tor-{ ‘I have,” said the doctor, with emphasis; 
ment inoffensive lapdogs; when allowed, in} ‘‘she has the temper of the old demon. If I 
short, to follow “her own sweet will,” little} had anything to do with that child, I should 
May was as charming a fairy as ever the sun ; whip her within an inch of her life—thai’s all 
shone on. Her gleeful laugh made music in} she wants, lots of whipping! The Lord only 
the dreary old rooms, such as had never been? knows the future, but I pity her prospective 
heard there for many a day, and her mischiev- } husband!” 

ous antics were the delight of all who did not } “The taming of the shrew,” laughed Mr. 

suffer thereby. The servants petted and in-} Knight. ‘Katharine and Petruchio over again! 
dulged her, and fed her on unwholesome cakes } For my part, I think Lady Thetford was unwise 
and sweetmeats, and made her worse and worse } to undertake such a charge. With her delicate 
every day of her life. health it is altogether too much for her.” 

Lady Thetford saw all this with inward ap- The two gentlemen were shown into the 
prehension. If her ward was completely be-} library, whilst the servant went to inform his 
yond her power of control at four, what would } lady of their arrival. The library had a French 
she »e a dozen years hence. window opening upon a sloping lawn, and here, 

“Her father was right,” thought the lady. § chasing butterflies in high glee, were the two 
“Tam afraid she will give me a great deal of } children—the pale, dark-eyed baronet, and the 
trouble. I never saw so headstrong, so utterly } flaxen-tressed little East Indian. 
urmanageable a child.” “Look,” said Dr. Gale. ‘Is Sir Rupert going 

But Lady Thetford was very fond of the fairy } to be your Petruchio? Who knows what the 
despot withal. When her son came running to} future may bring forth—who knows that we do 
her for succor, drowned in tears, and bearing } not behold the future Lady Thetford?” 
the marks of little May’s claws, his mother took ‘“‘She is very pretty,” said the rector, thought- 
him in her arms and kissed him and soothed } fully, ‘‘and she may change with years. Your 
him—but she never punisbed the offender. As } prophecy may be fulfilled.” 
for Sir Rupert, he might fly ignominiously, ; The present Lady Thetford entered as he 
but he never fought back. Little May had} spoke. She had heard the remarks of both, 
the hair-pulling and face-scratehing all to her- and there was an unusual pallor and gravity in 
self. her face as she advanced to receive them. 

“I must get a governess,” mused Lady Thet- Little Sir Rupert was called in, and May fol- 
ford. “I may find one who can control this} lowed, with a butterfly crushed to death in each 
little vixen; and it is really time Rupert began } fat, little hand. 
his studies. I shall speak to Mr. Knight about “«She kills them as fast as she catches them,” 
it” said Sir Rupert, ruefully. It’s cruel, isn’t it, 

Lady Thetford sent that very day to the rec- } mamma?” 
ty her ladyship’s compliments, the servant Little May, quite unabashed, displayed her 
Vou. LIV.—13 
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i i 
dead prizes, and cut short the doctor’s confer- ; walked to the w indow and stood watching th, 
ence by impatiently pulling her play-fellow § two children racing in the sunshine. It wag, 
away. 3 pretty sight, but the lady’s face was contragtg 

“Come, Rupert, come,” she cried. ‘I want } with a look of pain. 
to catch the black one with the E saaead wings. ; “No, no,” she thought. ‘TI hope not—] pn 
Stick your tongue out and come.’ not. Strange! but I never thought of the po 
Sir Rupert displayed his tongue, and sub- : sibility before. She will be poor, and Rupe 
mitted his pulse to the doctor, and let himself $ must marry a rich wife, so that if——” 
be pulled away by May. : She paused with a sort of shudder; the 
“The gray mare in that span is decidedly the } added, 
better horse,” laughed the doctor. ‘What a’ ‘What will he think, my darling boy, of his 
little despot in pinafores it is.” father and mother, if that day ever comes?” 
When her visitors had left, Lady Thetford : (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 
Oh! make this life be something worth— 
This present world with gladness fill. 


I cannot think there’s consolation, 
Believing Heaven made al] things right; 
Earth has its own grand sphere of pleasure, 


If Fate or circumstance should blight. E hate Be clorn, menaette cones, 


That sacrifices all but pain; 
Shall we propitiate with blood— 
With torture Heaven's high favor gain? 


So much is lost, and lost forever; 
Nor God can the requital make; 
For earth is earth, and Heaven is Heaven, 


reary brain and aching bh 
Nor one can from the other take, ae weary Werte end acting Sout 


Acceptable to the All-Loving? 
The crushed, the tortured, and the wronged, And shall the false and cruel turn, 
We mock them with a brighter day; To win from Christ a smile approving. 
What matters it what light shall shine . 
When our poor heads in dust shall lay? 


PPP PARRA AAA 


Iron bigots, no; there are rewards 
Await you, not in bowers Elysian; 

If we have walked with bleeding feet, Dark Hadee keeps the victim throng 
And life’s last pulse has throbbed in vain; To mock for ay your burning vision. 

Oh! all too late your promised good— 


ee ‘rit 
We measure not life’s sands again. But Spring-tide souls and spirits pure, 


Who walk with beauty hand in hand; 
Then gather sunshine while we may, ; While gladness is your magic zone— 
And scatter sunshine, better still; Ye are the angels of the land, 








THE ORPHAN CHILD. 





BY JOHN ALFRED CONWELL. 





Tae night was dark, and cold, and wild, And pressed her pallid, care-worn face 
And Wintry winds swept o’er the plain, Against the chill and fresh-heaped earth 
And tossed the fleecy, feathery flakes, That hid her last, her only friend. 

That drifted down so noiselessly The night-wind tossed her-matted hair, 
Into fantastic swirls and shapes. And kissed her cheek with icy breath; 
The hoary forest, bleak and bare, The faint, low cry grew fainter still; 
Into the chill and frosty air The tiny form bent lower down, 
Stretched forth its million leafless arms, And slower throbbed the griefful heart, 
And swayed and bent before the blast, Her cup was full; nor life nor death 
And moaned in solemn monotone Could add unto its bitterness. 


A sad and dreary requiem ; 

And cold, and hard, and ghostly stood 
The stones, that in the church-yard marked A pure, white robe‘of snow was thrown 
The tombs of long-forgotten dead. And ‘neath this, in the sleep of death, 
Close down beside a new-made grave— The morning found the orphan child. 
Her mother’s grave—the orphan knelt, 


The midnight storm grew wilder still, 
Yet gently o’er this lonely one 
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FROM THE DEAD. 





BY FRANK 


LEE BENEDICT. 





Wuen you and I were children, any of the 
guardians of our youthful morals who had § 
caught us reading ‘ ‘ghost-stories,” would have } 


given us & punishment we should have long re- | 
membered; and any adult who had boldly ex- ; 


pressed a belief in phantom-appearances would | 
have been fairly hooted at. 

All that is altered now, and pecple talk as 
learnedly about the next world as they do of 
this, though I have not perceived that their 
knowledge makes them either wiser or better; 
and spectral-shapes walk about before the eyes 
of the present generation—at once the most 
unbelieving and the most credulous of mortals— 
as freely as ever they did in the Middle Ages. 

This is the story Morgan Grace told me once; 
“and as he has gone now beyond caring either 
for sneers or approval from poor humanity, I 
may tell it to you without fear of offending any- 
body; and you shall indulge in the ‘‘ Latter Day 

revelation” theory, or the ‘‘unexplained law of 
magnetism” theory, or any other theory you 
please in regard to it. 

I shall not weary you with a long history of 
Morgan Grace. He had been master of himself, 
as far as outside restraints were concerned, from 
an early age—a man with a vivid imagination, 
strong passions, plenty of money, and a great 
deal too much leisure; from observation or ex- 
perience, maybe, I think you will be able, from 
this brief description, to picture his career from 
eighteen to twenty-eight. 

The time had come when the teachings of this 
nineteenth century had done their work—mys- 
ticism, humanitarianism, and all the rest of the 
dreadful list had helped—and Morgan Grace, 


{ It happened, when he was twenty-eight, that 
{he met Nora Merne—you will say, of course, 
and fell in love with her; because, in stories, 
‘people always do. I echo, of course; but the 
reason stories would be incomplete without such 
consummation, is because, without it, no human 
i life would be complete. So he loved Nora 
; Merne; and it was such a rest after the fevers, 
; the deliriums, ay, the sins of the past, to find 
‘his heart going out toward this pure girl, all 
‘the while with a strange feeling of envy for 
;her purity, such as many a man and many a 
‘woman has experienced in looking into faces 
where such innocence is revealed. 

It was in a quict little nook by the sea that 
Grace first met her. He had strayed there for 
a day or two, on his way to meet some friends 

tat a watering-place; and walking down the 
sands through the glory of the sunset, with the 
white surf fretting upon the shore, the grand, 
ceaseless hymn of the ocean sounding through 
the silence, he came upon Nora Merne standing 
alone, with the red light of the sunset full upon 
her, and she looking far away over the waters, 
to where a line of gold seemed the meeting-place 
with heaven, and a distant boat, glorified by the 
light, seemed some happy barque just entering 
the eternal haven. 

So Nora stood and looked out across the sea, 
and Morgan Grace looked at her; and if I were 
to repeat to you the old trite story that, in that 
first meeting, he knew his heart had gone out 
toward her as it had never done toward any 
other woman in all his mad career, I do not 
think I should be greatly exaggerating. 

When she stirred, he moved on that he might 


gback. 
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tired, disgusted with that wearisome feeling, as {not appear guilty of the rudeness of having 
if he had lived a thousand years, with no faith ; stared at her—and then she saw him. As Grace 
left in himself, or anybody else, had added to it } walked toward a little rise of ground, he saw 
all the mournful consciousness that he had no { her friends come down from the direction of 
belief in anything beyond, anything higher than } the quiet hotel and join her; and Grace beheld 
the muddy course of this dull world that he ! that one of them was an acquaintance—old Dr. 
wearied of. : Merne. 

Some men have a diabolical delight in their So back strayed Morgan, and, sure enough, 
own lack of faith; others look upon themselves ; the old doctor espied him—strangers were un- 
as thereby elevated above the ordinary mass of { frequent enough to possess an interest—recog- 
mankind. Morgan Grace was only sorry for $ nized his face, and straightway called out. The 
himself—his last hope of interest in life was } natural consequences followed—the hand shak- 
gone, and there was no possibility of getting it {ing, the wonderment, the explanations; then 
the doctor led him back to the little rote and 
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penrnnnnnnnnrnnnnnnnnannn, 
once more Nora Merne’s eyes met his own, and} of enjoying that unusual liberty made them ql 
the sight of them made Grace utter a reckless ; good-natured and obliging. Grace had readily 
fib. Somebody asking if he had come to stay} been adopted into their circle on the stray 
any time, he answered that he meant to remain of the doctor’s friendship, and his own powers af 


at least a fortnight, it was so quiet and cool. 


He joined the party in their walk, which led} in the general estimation. 
back to the sand-hills, the most favorable place } 
for watching sunsets; and to-night it was so } such picnics in all sorts of picturesque and un. 


pleasant that they waited to see the moon rise, } 


coming up, broad and yellow, almost before the ; prime mover and hardest worker in everythi 


last bright tints pf sunset had paled into gray. 
When they sauntered back toward the hotel, ; 
Grace managed to walk by Nora—and their 
actual acquaintance began at once; for he was} 
a very interesting companion when he pleased, 
and she was frank and honest; 
those requisites were the facts of his being an 
old friend of her uncle, the doctor, and the pre- } 
disposition of all humans, in a place like that, to } 
make acquaintance quickly with people toward 


whom they are attracted by that my sterious } 
quality called sympathy, which is so much mis- } 
used and abused that one feels slightly ridicu- } 
lous in employing it, but is forced to do so from 


lack of another to supply its place. 
There were few people at the hotel besides the 


Merne party, or, at least, only chance guests, to } 
whom nobody paid any attention; for the little } 
sea-side haven had no reputation, and Ameri-?} 
cans in general would rather die than take their } 
summer holiday in such a spot, and be obliged } 


to own afterward that they had done so. 


Morgan Grace staid there a whole month, and 
almost unconsciously the place and its associa- ? 


tions acted upon him like a mental water-cure, 


besides the physical benefits of regular and ra- } 


tional living. Probably most of the ‘‘club men” 
would have been utterly puzzled to understand 
‘‘what game he was up to;” if they could have 


seen him they would have twisted their cherished ¢ 
mustaches unmercifully in vain attempts to ex- : 
and the women of his ' 


press their wonderment; 
acquaintance, who made their lives either very 
stupid, or very disgusting, in their efforts to 


make them a happy cross between an English ; 
fashionable novel and a French romance, would 


have been still more astonished. 


As for Morgan, he neither wondered or ; 
thought; it was in keeping with his philosophy } 
to take pleasure wherever he found it; that this } 
quiet month was like entering a new life, per- ‘ 
It was ' 
very, very pleasant, though there was so little ° 
to set down in the way of incident, that it would ; 
Among the} 
little set it was understood that everybody did ; 
‘whatever everybody pleased; and the mere fact } 


haps only made it the more enjoyable. 


scarcely bear chronicling here. 





superadded to } 
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} pleasing soon gave him a high standing-groun4 
Such walks, such rides on obstinate ponigg. 
; comfortable places; and my dainty Morgan th 


; —he to whom the poco curante style had becom 
; natural—he enjoyed it all thoroughly. Butth. 
> crowning hours of happiness were those he 
spent rowing Nora about the pretty coves agg 
) islands in the quiet of sunset, or in the yellow 





moonlight, keeping aloof from the other boats 
just they two alone in the whole world; no pag, 
> no future—nothing but the starlit sea, the gor. 

; geous moon, the subtle, unspeakable delight of 
> the hour—don’t you understand? 

Of course, everybody liked Morgan, excep 
old Mrs. Dolman; she never was known to like 
anybody. It was only the fact of her being 
Helen Dolman’s step-mother and guardian that 
} made her tolerated. Her dislike grew moresin- 
} lent when she saw what a favorite he speedily 
became in spite of her inuendos against him. 
Then she tried the next thing which suggested 
itself. She wrote letters far and near to every- 
body she knew, begging stories or proofs thai 
might blacken Morgan Grace. 

Meantime, the amusements of the rest went 
on more and more delightfully; and to Morgan, 
; himself, it seemed that he had been wafted to 
3 the island of the Lotus Eaters, ‘where it was 
always afternoon.” 

> And floating through those charmed weeks, 
> he reached at last the brightest and most golden 
} day; yet there is little to tell you concerning it, 
perfect as the poem shall seem, if only you are 
able to read by that mysterious inner sight 
which comes to those who have loved and been 
> beloved. 

} A portion of the party had been spending the 
day over on Thor’s island—a name given it 
some years before by a romantic tourist, be 
3 cause its rocky steeps and odd-shaped rocks 
looked as if the old god and some of his clan 
might have wandered there once and lived 
among the cliffs, and, going away suddenly, 
flung their battle-weapons recklessly dows, 
perhaps because they were obliged to swim 
ashore. 

When sunset came, the party had separated 
into groups; yes, and divers solitude-loving 
couples had wandered off in different direc- 
tions, (that was a terrible summer among the 
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pterie for love-making,) and among these latter } 


yere Morgan Grace and Nora. 

They were away over on the side of the ¢ 
western cliffs, by what was called Thor’s easy- 
chair; @ broad rock that good-natured lichens 
had covered so thickly with their quaint tapes- 
try, that it made the most comfortable seat pos- 
sible; and the view from it of the limitless sea, 
with the red sun plunging down into the waters, 
and the frightened clouds staring down after 
him, was something that artists may paint and 
poets describe, if they carry their creative or 
jmitative powers into a glorified sphere, cer- 
tainly none will ever be able to do it in this. 


How it came about Grace never could remem- $ 
ber; he had not meant to tell this girl he loved 3 
He said he felt so stained and vile in the ; 


her. 
presence of her purity, when he could think at 


all, that he had meant to go away and see if | 
there were not some great deed to be done ! 
which should make him worthier. But the 
place, the hour—what know I? Destiny, per- 
haps—all combined! A sudden flush in the 
beautiful cheek at some word he spoke; a sud- 
den glory in the heavenly eyes, which revealed 
to him the truth he had scarcely dared to hope; 


and he was telling his secret to Nora, and Nora } 
listened; but you and I may not go into Para- § 
dise to recall what he said, and what she an- } 


swered. 


Home through the moonlight, with the waters | 
bright with golden crowns, and shields, and | 
so gorgeously beautiful, so like § 
hope, in that they may never be grasped—and 
And, lingering behind the 
rest, Grace and Nora stood upon the shore, and ‘ 
looked out across the murmuring sea, and ; 


pearly wreaths, 


the day was done. 


neither knew that they had seen their last sun- 
set, their last day go out; that the end had 
come, however long this mere physical exist- 
ence might endure. 

The gay supper was over; 


the supper-table swelling and puffing like an 
over-fed peacock, called Nora and her daughter 
Helen, as they rose from the table, and would 
and must speak to them on the instant. 

The girls—ah! the poor things! they had both 
been so happy that day; for Helen’s lover, who 
is dead now, 
gestures of discontent, and followed Mrs. Dol- 
man up to her room; and they knew by the 
stately, grenadier tread, that she was “going 


to do her duty,” which meant that she had ‘ 
something very disagreeable to say about some- { 


body. 


THE DEAD. 





there was to be | 
music, and a few of the youngest averred, a | 

5 
dance; but old mother Dolman, who had sat at } 


was there, too, exchanged little ; 
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“IT feel contaminated,” burst out the Dol- ' 

¢man. ‘I would sooner have spent the sum- 
‘mer in Sing Sing among robbers and mur- 
: S der ers a 

; “T’ve always wanted to know one,” inter- 
’ rupted Helen. 

“Minx!” said Mrs. Dolman. ‘You’re the 
most’ obstinate, aggravating girl that ever lived 
—and Nora Merne is worse.” 

“If that is all you have to say, aunty,” said 
Nora, calling her by that name from habit, not 
‘ relationship, ‘I'll go down stairs, for I’ve heard 
so many, many times.” 
said Dolman; ‘yes, in- 
She 





it before—oh! 
“T shall do my duty,” 
deed, for your poor dead mother’s sake!” 
began to cry, for she did want to do right—she 
did indeed; but there was such a leaven of the 
old Adam in her that it made her do it in a dis- 
; agreeable way; and she mixed up what was 
spite, and 


conscience, and what was malice, 
otber imps of the devil, like so many people 
who really wish to be good. 

«Now, mamma,” said Helen, ‘do tell us, and 
be done—what have we been guilty of? I con- 
: fess and am sorry; so does Nora. Now, please, 
‘be merciful, and let’s call it settled.” 
$ They could laugh her out of her ‘edginess” 
sometimes; but now she was in earnest—really 
too much horrified to be triumphant. 

; «T knew it—I told you so!” cried she. 
believed he was an emissary from the first.” 

“I wonder if that’s at all like a missionary,” 
Helen whispered to Nora, and Nora laughed. 
Ah, my God! to think it was the last time any 


«T 


human being ever heard that girlish, silvery 
laugh! 

“Do you—will you?” cried Mrs. Dolman, ex- 
‘asperated beyond endurance. ‘Then laugh if 
‘you can! Your precious Morgan Grace is an 
; infidel—here’s the lecture he delivered; he’s 
; the worst man that ever lived; he was ordered 
out of Rome. Now laugh, you impertinent little 
thing.” 

She flourished a pamphlet before their eyes. 
Nora stood in speechless wrath; Helen seized 
-it, read the title, the name, glanced over two 

or three pages; looked up at Nora in such 
‘horror and pain, that Nora sprang toward her 
; and tried to seize the little book. 
«‘No—don’t!” exclaimed Helen. 

It was a lecture Grace had delivered, 
‘years previous, before a mad, half German 
‘ society in Rome, when he was newest and hot- 
test in his infidelity and materialism. Some- 
body among the Dolman’s correspondents bad 
‘saved a copy, and had sent it, with a long ac- 


two 


} count of Morgan Grace and his misdeeds. 
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“Tf hope you’re convinced!” cried Mrs. Dol-; ‘Do you mean that we must part? I thought 
man, for Nora held the pamphlet, and was} your religion taught people to be merciful” 
reading it with her back toward them. ‘That's The taunt died on his lips; he could not go 
not all—his name is a by-word in New York} on with that face looking in his. I cannot de. 
and Europe for all that’s awful. He lost one; scribe the scene to you; it could do no good, 
fortune gambling; he ran away with ig and it is too painful to me to remember hoy 
“Stop!” broke from Nora. It did not seem } Morgan Grace looked when he told me all long 
possible the voice could be hers. ‘Not one > after. 
word more! Helen, go and tell—tell him I; He plead with her, he reproached her; most of 
am in the summer-house; I must—must ” $ all he touched her—for she was a true woman— 
She ran out of the room, and Helen, without; by the passionate ery, “‘I love you, Nora! | 
waiting to hear her step-mother’s ejaculations, } love you!’ But Nora knew on what her fgith 
started on her errand. 


was based. In that hour Morgan longed to be 
A quarter of an hour later, Morgan Grace, 


lieve. At last, agonized by her words, he cried 
entering the vine-wreathed ‘arbor, started back, 
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out, 
almost thinking the pale creature looking at; ‘I would believe if I could. But I could no 
him with those dilated eyes was some mad} unless one came back from the dead.” 


fantasy of his own brain. Then she knew that all was over—it was only 
‘Nora!’ he exclaimed. to part now. 
**Yes,” she said, ‘itis I. Come.” Oh! the anguish of those last moments! She 
‘““What is it?” he cried. ‘What has hap-} was so exhausted by his pleading that she fel 
pened?” on her knees and prayed—she could not trust 
She held up the pamphlet; he recognized it } herself; it was only God’s mercy that couli 
at once. ; help her. 


“So,” he said, bitterly, “‘some good friend; If one of them had been dying they knew the 
has been telling you my misdeeds; that I have} parting cotld not have been more complete 
been so bad; 1 am not fit ; There was no hope in the future; and while 

‘‘You know I would not listen,” she _— such things are, people dare to call losing tho 
rupted. ‘I don’t care what you have been—I } they love by death a pain! 
don’t mean that; whatever you have been, I When daylight came, Morgan,Grace was mile 
love you. Only this—one quesiion; the truth, ; away from that quiet spot—they never me 


” 





; 


Morgan—the simple, entire truth.” again! 
“You shall have it.” A whole year passed. It was the anniversary 
«Do you believe what is written here?” — of that parting. Nora had nursed a little cousia 
He was silent. through a dreadful fever—her care saved the 


child; but when it came her turn to sicken 
with the disease, no mortal power could save 
her. It was a brief illness—I need not dwell 
upon it. 

Helen was with her when she died. For 
several hours she had lain apparently insea- 
sible; suddenly she roused herself, her great 
eyes turned toward Helen filled with unearthly 
light. 

“TI have seen,” she said, in a voice like no 
mortal tones; “it is beautiful—it is true; I must 


‘No matter if you wrote it; tell me you have 
changed.” 

Still there was no answer. 

She made no sound or sign; sat so still that 
he was encouraged to speak, to pour out a wild 
flood of sophistries, intermingled with passionate 
words of love. She did not speak; he could see 
how pale she was, but he thought she was 
frightened. 

‘*What does it matter, Nora? With your be- 
lief I will never meddle. I promise you more 
than that—never, by printed word or in con-} go and tell Morgan.” 
versation, to express my opinions. Don’t think } The beautiful head sunk slowly back cn the 
of it, child—it is such a little thing. I love you, } pillow; her hand was stretched out, the fingers 
curved as if they grasped some invisible sup- 
port—the angels led her away. 

The close of the year found Morgan Grace in 
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Nora, my darling! my darling! 
She rose from her seat, the death-like faint- 

ness had passed; she rested her hand on his 

shoulder. a Continental city—it had been the blackest 
‘*Morgan,” she said, solemnly, “I love you; year of his life. The dissipation that had once 

1 would give everything in this world for you; } been sought from recklessness, was now grasped 

no other sin should part us—but I cannot give 3 at from despair. 

up iy God.” Lying on his bed that night, sleepless, looking 
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out through the moonlight, he became con-} over him again; he seemed to feel her lips upon 


scious that at the farther end of the room the; his foreh¢ad—he knew nothing more. 


light prightened—slowly increased—moved ! When Morgan Grace woke, the sun was shining 
Looking still with an unutterable awe upon him, into the chamher—the recollection of that vision 
he saw Nora Merne standing by the foot of the} was full in his mind He sprung out of bed and 
bed, smiling down on him. rushed to the table; a sheet of paper lay there 

«J was right, Morgan,” she said. ‘Come to $ as he had left it; but on it was traced a bunch 
me—not for time, for eternity!” of wild violets, wreathed with the little gray 


He tried to rise, tried to believe himself} lichens that grew on Thor’s rock. 
dreaming—to call out; if he had been changed} Morgan Grace told me this story the night 
to stone, he could not have been more helpless. } before his furlough ended. He went hack to 
In the great awe and tenderness which left no} the war, and the next news was that he fell at 
room for weak terror, he was conscious of trying § the battle of Fair Oaks; but he died bravely, 
to say that if he could have some proof that it } and I felt no grief, for his last words to me 
was not a dream. } had been, 

Nora smiled down on him, moved to a table, ‘¢*T said, unless one came back from the dead, 
took up a pencil, and he saw her pass it over a ; I would not believe. God has been very merciful 
sheet of paper. He was conscious that she bent{ to me. Before long I shall go to her.” 


ADDRESSED TO A PORTRATT. 





BY HORACE B. DURANT. 





Waar art thou doing here, *Twere idle to retain 
Mute, voiceless shadow, in this hall alone, Thy silent image in remembrance yet, 
Where I've not trod for many a weary year, While still my life is worn away in pain, 
And am no longer known? And years of sad regret. 
I did not think that thou Perchance, they offer up 
Had’st wandered thus, so distant from my side; Their love to thee instead, and vainly think 
Or that thou could’st be welcome made where now That this shall pardon all that bitter cup, 
My steps are still denied. Which I am made to drink! 
Some sportive hand hath sought Yet thou art but a shade, 
To place thee here in very mockery, And still thy lifeless lips refuse to speak ; 
To meet the gaze of those who have no thought ; Thou can’st not feel affection’s tribute paid— 
Of kindness more for me. | Its kiss upon thy cheek. 
They, surely, would not bring ‘Tis well thou can’st not know 
Such memories back, as sight of thee must wake; ; The care and grief that thickly strew life’s way ; 
And while they to the empty shadow cling, § Tis well thou hast no heart to suffer woe— 
The living still forsake! 3 No path to lead astray. 





“BENEATH THE WAVE.” 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWN. 
a y 
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Have I forgot, mid changing scenes, But all grow dim beside the form 
My only one, to love thee; The silent waves sweep over. 
Though now thy form is still and cold, 


With but the wave above thee? 


No second morn will rise for me; 
No later flowers will blossom; 
Life’s bliss is in the grave with thee— 
What joy can fill this bosom? 


The seasons come, the seasons go, 
With shade and sunny weather; 
But have they blotted out for me, 


The hours we spent together? SERIES Saar tee 


Existence may be cherished, 
When all the hopes of life are fled, 
And all its blossoms perished. 


Time speeds along with rapid change, 
New hopes and aims beset me; 
But can they charm each passing hour, 


De Seach sie 40 Genet Chas? Then here I wait with patient heart 
eac J orget thee? 


For life’s dark scenes to sever; 
When I shall cross Death’s narrow stream, 
And dwell with thee forever. 


New scenes invite with pleasures fraught, 
New faces round me hover, 
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MY HUSBAND’S SECRET. 





BY KARL DRURY. 





Le 

THERE was very litile of what is popularly 
termed “courtship” between Dr. Romaine and 
myself, from that starlit May evening in which 
he rather dispassionately (while we strolled 
together through the old box-bordered garden 
at home) asked me to become his wife, until 
the June morning, a month later, when I stood 
by his side in Ashbury church, and vowed to 
love, honor, and obey him, after the usual mar- 
riage-formula. People called the doctor a cold, 
unimpressionable man; and, as far as outward 
appearances may be taken for an index of what 
lies in the heart below, people were quite cor- 
rect. Dr. Romaine was seldom enthusiastic on 
any subject; was utterly devoid of the least ability 
for polite small-talk, and ignored everything 
that resembled the insincerity of mere polished 
compliment. When not engaged upon his daily 
round of professional duties, his time was 
usually occupied among books of a speculative, 
philosophical sort, which made a great many 
narrow-minded persons in our village shake 
their heads at what they chose to term the 
doctor’s atheistic tendencies. He scarcely ever 
took part in our social gatherings; rigorously 


only guessed. But, as I have said, there was 
little that resembled courtship between us, even 
after I was known as regularly “engaged” 
among the Ashbury gentlefolk. I was quite 
satisfied, however, with the amount of devoted. 
ness, and lover-like behavior in which my future 
husband chose to indulge; and when the term 
of our engagement expired, and we were finally 
married, no prouder wife than Helen Romaine 
ever assumed control of her lord’s household, 
I had longed earnestly to have Edward, my 
only brother, and, indeed, the only living rel. 
tive whom I possessed, present at the wedding, 
But Edward, who kept bachelor apartments on 
an exceedingly moderate income somewhere in 
New York, and who seemed, since his departure 





from Ashbury, six years before, to have entirely 
outgrown anything like family affection, wrote 
me a congratulatory letter, in which he pleaded 
business as an excuse for not appearing at the 
marriage-ceremony. I was terribly hurt at this 
most unbrotherly conduct, and the thought that 
we were now virtually separated for life (I hai 
only seen him once during the past six years, 
and then on the occasion of our mother’s death) 
grieved me sadly. One morning, about five 


exempted himself from fairs, picnics, and cro-} wecks after my marriage, I remember saying 
quet; entertained a heretical loathing of tea-}to the doctor, as we sat at breakfast in the old- 
parties; and though highly respected in the} fashioned farm-house, where many a Romaine 


neighborhood for his perfectly spotless cha- 
racter no less than for his thorough medical 
skill, Dr. Romaine was by no means popular in 
Ashbury circles. 

I believe it was pity for my lonely, unpro- 
tected condition after mamma’s death, that made 
the doctor offer me such a home and guardian- 
ship as few sensible women, situated like my- 
self, could fail of justly valuing. He had faith- ; 
fully attended mamma during her last illness, 
and had learned from her lips, I doubt not, how 
bitterly it pained that loving heart to pass from 
earth and leave me utterly without a protector 
in the world. And so Dr. Romaine’s visits, for- 
mal and ceremonious as I used to consider them 
in those days, did not cease after my mother 
died. Grateful at first for the friendly interest 
he seemed to exhibit in my welfare, I felt grati- 
tude transformed into love when a closer inti- 





macy revealed traits of both character and? approached to where I sat. 


had lived and died before its present possessor 
came into his inheritance. 

“Don’t you think Edward has been acting 
very cruelly of late, George? He seems to have 
quite forgotten my existence.” 

The doctor appeared rather to avoid my gaze, 
as he bent his head lower above his plate, and 
answered in stern tones, ‘‘His conduct has beer 
not only cruel, but shameful, Helen.” 

“Tf I knew a little about the sort of life he 
is living,” I went on, ‘his perfect indifference 
would be easier to bear, perhaps, But Edward 
and myself are just as widely separated as 
though he were at one of the poles, and I at 
the other. Sometimes the thought of his get- 
ting into dissipated ways, George, or among 
evil companions, (for Edward always was & 
trifle wild, you know,) worries me dreadfully.” 

The doctor rose, as I finished speaking, and 
“You must not 


intellect, at whose existence I had heretofore} allow imaginary troubles to worry you,” he 
198 
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said; and violating his customary reserve “ 
manner, he stooped and kissed me while speak- 
ing. There were tears in my eyes, but this 
unusual act on the part of my husband struck 
me as so perfectly foreign to his usual style 
that I broke into a merry laugh. 

«Qur friend, Mrs. Peters, should be here to 
witness this affectionate mood of yours!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘She would, probably, reverse her 
former decision about your being a cold hus-} 
pand, George.” 

He frowned rather darkly, and answered in 
an irritable voice, ‘I wish, Helen, that you} 
would do me the favor of not mentioning that 
woman when we are together, even if you 
choose to retain her among your acquaintances. 
She is the most heartless, scheming gossip in 
all Ashbury. Her chief aim in life appears to 
be a firm resolve to find out, before she dies, of } 
how much actual mischief the human tongue is 
capable.” 

It was my turn to feel annoyed, and I replied 
to these remarks, which I considered strongly } 
unjust, with a little show of indignation. 

“You know, George,” I said, ‘that Mrs. } 
Peters has been a good and faithful friend to } 
me ever since’—my voice trembled hime | 
“ever since poor mamma died. Far from? 
merely ‘retaining her among my acquaint- } 
anees,’ you know, too, that I thoroughly respect ; 
and love her. As for the injuries her tongue § 
commits, everybody in the village is more or} 


§ 


less of a gossip; and I do not consider that lady } 
more culpable than fifty others whom I could } 
name,” 

“As you please,” the doctor said, his good- 
humor quite restored, taking up his hat from a 
side-table, and then pausing for a moment on 
the threshold of the door. ‘‘As you please, 
Helen; but I believe that you will find I am 
something of a prophet with regard to hers, } 
Peters, after all. She is an unreliable woman, 
and, if ever you are in trouble, I counsel you 
not to seek her advice. Good-morning, my 
dear.” 

On the same morning, two hours after the 
doctor's departure, Mrs. Peters paid me her 
usual daily visit. She was a plump, fair-haired 3 
little woman, about ten years my senior, and } 
had been married almost as long as I could re- 
member to a man who, it was currently believed ; 
and reported, neglected her shamefully. In-| 
deed, my friend seldom spoke of her husband } 
without a desolate sort of sigh accompanying | 
her observation, whatever it might be, with } 
some remark that was evidently intended to} 
convince the world how badly he used her. 3 


? 








“You can’t imagine how surprised I was, 
Helen,” Mrs. Peters said, after kissing me in 
her impulsive way, ‘“‘not to see you at Bessie 
Long’s birthday-party last evening. Everybody 
was sure you’d be there—and Bessie even ex- 
pected the doctor himself. She was so disap- 
pointed.”’ 

“Not more than I, Mrs. Peters. If George 
had been willing to take me, I should certainly 
have gone.” 

Mrs. Peters held up her plump little hands in 
amazement. ‘Six weeks married, my dear, and 
things at this pass already. A bad beginning, 
Helen—a very bad beginning. Why, even my 
Samuel was amiability itself for the first twelve 
months after marriage.” 

“George did not positively refuse,” I said, 
“to accompany me last evening. But he had 
been unusually busy all day, (you know the 
fever has broken out more severely than ever 
in L ,) and when I spoke of the Longs he 
did not seem to fancy the subject, and so i 

“T understand perfectly, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Peters, with a look that clearly expressed the 
sympathy of a fellow-sufferer. ‘‘That’s just the 
way matters began with Samuel, before they 
reached our present state of wedded bliss. But, 
to change the subject, Helen, don’t the doctor 
think that Ashbury is going to have that terri- 
ble fever this summer? L being only six 
miles off, a great many people are daiiy expect- 
ing its appearance here.” 

“‘George is never very communicative on pro- 
fessional subjects,”’ I replied, ‘‘and he has not 
expressed an opinion, Mrs. Peters.” 

At this moment a letter was handed to me by 
one of the servants, bearing the New York post- 
mark, and addressed to Dr. Romaine. I placed 
it carelessly on the work-table near which I was 
sitting, and would have thought no more about 
it until the doctor’s return, had not Mrs. Peters 
remarked, with a little touch of curiosity in her 
voice, that displeased me, 

‘‘Dr. Romaine receives a great many letters 











? from New York, does he not, Helen?” 


“Oh, no!” I answered; “very few. His ac- 
quaintance in the city is small. And what let- 
ters he does receive,” I went on, speaking more 
to myself than to Mrs. Peters, “are usually 
directed in this same hand.” 

I took up the letter, glanced at it again, and 
was about replacing it on the work-table, when 
Mrs. Peters, whose sharp eyes saw the super- 
scription, said abruptly, 

“¢It’s a woman’s hand, my dear.” 

Somehow the words made me start, and look 
keenly at my friend. She coughed nervously, 
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dropped her eyes as if in embarrassment, seemed § that you eare to know what Tom heard the lady | ~~ 








altogether very much confused, and finally ex: } say to Dr. Romaine?” you al 
| claimed, in a querulous kind of voice, 3 I laughed an odd, harsh laugh. “Yoy make Willia 
; “Good gracious, Helen! why do you look at} this story amusing, Mrs. Peters, with your queer ff the L. 
j me like that?) What have Isaid? Indeed—in-} self-interruptions. Pray, go on.” really 
; deed—I did not mean—I have nothing to tell;} ‘Well, then, my dear, the lady said, taking 6A 
f I know nothing, really.” }his hand fondly, and with tears in her eyes, start? 
Ei «And what could you possibly know, Mrs. } (Tom is very certain about there being tears ip “A 
&j Peters?” I asked, sternly. ‘This confusion of} the lady’s eyes,) ‘You are now aware to what Son 
i! yours is at least singular. You certainly do not ; lengths this love of mine would go. 1 place jy | TB¢ tl 

mean to imply . you the most implicit trust and confidence,’ ” lieved 


“There is no mistake about all this—you gy, J ¥™4 
sure that your brother was not mistaken in the J 120 ™ 
person, Mrs. Peters?” I put the question with “Be 
a white face and a beating heart. ing Uj 

“Tom says he is willing to swear that the — 2Y = 
gentleman was your husband. How pale you “this 


i ‘‘Nothing, my dear—nothing!” she inter- 
fi rupted, hastily. ‘And, of course, if I did know 
tk ? 

anything, you are not the persén to whom I 
y | should speak of so—so disgraceful a matter.” 

! For one moment a sudden, unexpected terror 





made me quite motionless. Then I arose, and 


BI keeping my eyes fixed on the woman before me, ; are, Helen. I shall be so sorry if what I haye & YOUT? 
i said, in as calm tones as I could command, ; told you is going to make any trouble.” Cal: 
i “You have given me the right, now, Mrs.; ‘Trouble!’ I thought, during the rest of tha At fir 


Peters, to learn as much from your lips as they } day, as I sat by the great south-window in the § wilde! 
are able truthfully to tell. I insist upon hay-} library, waiting for my husband’s return, tht § entire 




















iy ing some explanation of this mysterious con- | ‘“‘agony”’ would have been a better word. How ment: 
ia duct.” ; great was my love for George Romaine I never ™ Whol, 
ld “You are so excitable, Helen,” she an-? knew until then; and the new wretchednes inf pale, | 
swered, uneasily, scrutinizing the carpet, and ’my heart was proportioned to this freshly- ments 
not once lifting her eyes to mine during the re- ; awakened knowledge. 4 
marks that followed. ‘Since you actually insist the g 
upon hearing the little I do know; and since, in } Il. Bs 
j my momentary confusion, I betrayed what my } At about five o’clock in the afternoon my secret 
H brother Tom made me promise to keep a pro-} husband, looking rather wearied with his extra the sa 
; found secret, why I suppose “ ; round of professional labor, entered the library. of ‘ca 
\ ‘-Your brother Tom?” I interrupted. } I immediately rose, on seeing him, and delivered Dr. Ro 
j «Yes, my dear,” Mrs. Peters continued. ‘You : the letter which had arrived that morning. He my gr 
: see, the last time that Dr. Romaine went to the } took it, gave a little start that at any other time “He 
! city, Tom happened to be there also. Well, my } I should scarcely have noticed, on seeing the Was it 
ti dear, one evening, as Tom was passing through } handwriting in which it was directed, anijf He ha 
i one of the up-town streets, he saw the doctor: breaking the seal, read its contents in silence and hi 
standing on the stoop of a moderately-sized, } Meanwhile I returned to my seat at the window. angril 
; rather respectable-looking house, with Are } Presently my husband said, refolding the “Fo 
: you sure that you care about hearing the rest, ) letter as he spoke, and replacing it in the er “It 
i Helen?” > velope, concea 
‘ “Go on,”’ I said, impatiently. “The question} ‘Helen, I shall be obliged to leave Ashbury my fee 
4 is an absurd one now, Mrs. Peters.” ; early to-morrow morning.” satisfa 
| ‘‘With a very pretty woman by his side, (it! ‘For New York?” I asked. by apy 
was clear moonlight, my dear, and Tom had no; ‘For New York,” he replied. ‘A very im lips yo 
i difficulty in recognizing the doctor,) who ap-’ portant matter of business, which you would ne “No 
} peared to be bidding him farewell. Of course, } understand were I to explain it,” (how indi mand - 
; Helen, it might have been some relation of the ; nantly my blood rose at these words,) will eal For 
‘ docior’s.”’ 3 me away.” appalli 
‘He has no living relations,” I interrupted,? ‘I am surprised,” I said, with feigned careg ¢f his 
t speaking to myself in an absent way. ‘Only a} lessness of tone, ‘that you are able to leav4 his up! 
y weak ago he mentioned this; ‘not even the most, Ashbury at so busy a time. Is not the fevej less cr 
i distant cousin,’ he said.” } raging in L ta T pour 
} “Or else some patient, my dear, whom he? He looked a little surprised at my question} sionate 
fi had known in Ashbury. But then Tom heard’ “Since you ask, Helen, I must say that it ing, al 
i this lady say Helen, are you quite sure, I did not mention the matter for fear of causing Temem 
K remem 
i 
| 
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HUSBAND’S SECRET. 
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MY 
ann ee 
you alarm. As for my leaving to-morrow, young { able contempt and pity, as he glanced at me 
Williams will have an opportunity of showing } for an instant when the wild outburst had 
the L—— people how excellent a physician he ended; and without a syllable in response, passed 

hastily from the apartment. 

Dr. Romaine quitted Ashbury for New York 
by the nine o’clock train that evening. Seated 
at the library-window, from which I had not 
stirred since my husband, two hours before, had 
I watched him enter the carriage that 
A pang 











really is.” 
«At what time to-morrow morning do you 
5 


start?” ) 3 
«At about eight o’clock.” 
Somehow I could restrain myself no longer. } 

The thought of his cool falsehood at what I be- ; 

lieved to be some new appointment with the ; 

woman of whom Mrs. Peters had spoken, was 
too much for my patience to quietly endure. 
“So this lady friend of yours,” I said, dwell- 
ing upon each word I uttered, and showing in ; 
my manner only the most perfect calmness, } 

“this lady friend has fixed a definite hour for } 

; 
4 


left me. 
was to bear him to Ashbury station. 
; of the keenest self-reproach shot through my 
; heart as his face, white and sorrowful, I fancied 
Sit, gleamed out a moment from the lamplit 
vehicle. 

And so, with not a word of farewell, he had 
gone! Would he ever return after what I had 
said? Had I wronged him? And was he really 


your next meeting.” 
Calmly, too, I watched the effect of my words. ; innocent, and if innocent, how terribly must he 





At first he looked at me in so thoroughly be- } have suffered from the outrage, the falsity of 
wildered a way that I was almost persuaded of his } my charges? These charges—in what language 
entire innocence, and regretted my hasty judg- ‘had I framed them? Putting my hands to my 
ment against a character till now unsuspected as } head in a bewildered way, I slowly paced the 
wholly beyond reproach. Then he grew very } room, and tried to remember everything that 
pale, and stared at me fixedly for several mo- } I had uttered; but all my efforts were useless— 
ments without speaking. >I could recall nothing. Only a confused con- 

I was convinced of his guilt, now, and met } sciousness of accusation having succeeded ac- 
the gaze unflinchingly. cusation, and insult having followed insult—a 

“Perhaps you have kept this matter also a } dim remembrance that I had spoken bitterly, 
secret,” I went on, throwing into my voice all } scornfully, cruelly, of his cold, unloving be- 
the sarcasm of which it was capable, ‘for fear } havior since our marriage; these, and many 
of ‘causing alarm,’ as in a previous instance, } more vague recollections, were all that now re- 
Dr.Romaine? This considerate treatment merits ; mained. I had allowed him no opportunity for 
my gratitude.” self-justification; and the enormity of my foolish 

“Helen, I can scarcely believe my senses. { conduct smote me with all the strength of a 








Was it your voice that just spoke so bitterly?” } 
He had approached to where I sat by the window, } 
and had taken my hand in his, but I drew it 
angrily away. 

“For God’s sake, Helen, what does this mean?” 

“It means,” I cried, no longer struggling to 
conceal my indignation, and rising haughtily to 
ny feet, ‘that until your relations are explained 
satisfactorily with the woman whom you meet | 


by appointment in New York, and from whose ; 


” 





lips you are known to have received 
“Not another word, Helen Romaine! 
mand you, not another word!” 


For a moment I shrunk beneath the almost 3 


appalling sternness of his tones, the fierce flash 


of his eyes, the august, forbidding gesture of } 


his uplifted arm; and then, like the mad, reck- 
less creature into which jealousy had turned me, 
I poured forth a torrent of reproachful, pas- 


I com- 


newly-aroused repentance. As for the story 
told by Mrs. Peters, what right had I to believe 
it? Did not my husband warn me against the 
woman’s malicious love of gossip? I hated Mrs. 
Peters; yes, even if her story were true, I hated 
Mrs. Peters—and I longed to tell her so. 

But, instead of gratifying this inclination, I 
contented myself, for three consecutive morn- 
ings, with denying the lady admission when she 
called to pay her regular daily visit. My mes- 
sage was brief and to the point: “Mrs. Romaine 
is engaged, and desires to be excused.” After 
the third morning Mrs. Peters took the hint, 
and I was troubled no more. 

I passed a week in the most perfect seclusion 
and retirement, and meanwhile heard no tid- 


ings from my husband. I shall not seek to de- 


} scribe the wretchedness which weighed upon my 


spirits during that week of self-imposed soli- 


sionate words, accusing, judging, and condemn- ;tude. Enough that I was, at its end, a changed 
ing, all, as it were, in a single breath. I can > woman; that I believed more firmly than ever 


§ 


remember nothing of what I said; I can only 
remember George Romaine’s look of unutter- } 


in my husband’s guilt; that I construed his 
silence and continued absence into an acknow- 
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ledgment of my having discovered his criminal “T am obliged to you, Dr. Williams,” T sad, 
secret, and that I resolved to gloom my life no } feeling every drop of blood leave my che 
longer with tormenting and unprofitable regrets. {and knowing that the voice with which I op. 
Ashbury society was very gay just then, and I } swered him was husky and tremulous, “This 
knew how my unwillingness to appear at its } accounts for—for Dr. Romaine’s not hayin 
entertainments must have become matter for ; written lately. Of course, I will start for Ney 
general gossip. I would show these people ; York by the earliest train this morning. Yo, 
that Dr. Romaine’s wife did not share in the ‘ learned my husband's address in the city” 
anchoritish tastes of her husband, nor grieve; “Clarendon Hotel, madam.” There was thy 
so seriously at his absence (need I say that ; least tinge of contempt, or, so I fancied, in Dr. 
Mrs. Peters had spitefully spread her opinions } Williams’ voice as he uttered these words, I 
throughout the village concerning the real cause { guessed that he understood plainly my deceit jp 
of that absence?) as to seclude herself from : endeavoring to convince him that Dr. Romain, 
everything that resembled gayety or amuse- i had written to me at all during his absence fron 
ment. : home. Mrs. Peters’ spiteful gossip had spreaj 

And at the end of another week I was rein- { itself widely throughout Ashbury. 
stated in my former place of a popular favorite I shall never forget the torture of suspeng 
throughout our village circles. I was once ; that followed, from the moment I learned of Dr, 
again a blithe and social spirit at the picnics § ; Romaine’s dangerous illness, until the time— 
and tea-parties in Ashbury; I drove out in the § sabout four hours later—when I reached the 
family-carriage each afternoon, and always had } Clarendon Hotel at New York, and was show 
some friend to accompany me; I scarcely ever } to the room adjoining the one in which my hu. 
spent an evening at home, except on the occa- } band lay. My departure from Ashbury; my 
sion of receiving my guests there; I lived, in } journey in the cars; my arrival in the city; 


: 
3 
2 
3 


short, apparently for the single purpose of ; my hurried walk from the depot in —— street 

self-enjoyment, and yet I was undeniably and ; }to the hotel itself—all this seems, when I try 

thoroughly miserable! to recollect it, like some confused yet terrible 

dream. 

III. ‘The person who had shown me to the ron 

A ForTnicuT had passed, and yet no news of } that adjoined my husband’s, started, when | 

my husband, no sign of his return. ‘raised my veil, at the colorless, agitated face 
One morning, while I was seated at breakfast, { beneath it. 

young Dr. Williams, the physician of whom “Is there any one with Dr. Romaine at pre. 


George had spoken as so competent to fill his sent?” I asked, striving to speak as calmly as! 
place, sent in a card by the servant, accom- ; could. “‘Any one, I mean, beside the attent- 
panied with an urgent request that I would see } ants?” 

him immediately on a matter of extreme ia 3 “T believe so, madam?’ 

portance. I think there was the least show of ‘A lady?” 

nervousness in my manner as I entered the “Yes, madam.” The words seemed to stab 
parlor where Dr. Williams was sitting; some- } me. 

thing told me, plainly enough, that this ‘matter { «And the doctor himself,” I went on, some- 
of importance’ related to my husband. I knew § how gaining courage from the new agony which 
of the intimacy that had always existed between ; his reply caused me; “is he better—or—or— 
these two men, notwithstanding the difference in } worse?” 

their respective ages. Could it be possible that; «Much better, I believe, madam. I will men- 
my husband had sent me some message at last, } tion to the lady that you are here. What name, 
through the medium of a letter'to his friend? Sif you please?” 

In this surmise I was mistaken. But I learned § I handed him my card, ‘Give this to the 
the following piece of intelligence from Dr. Wil- } ‘ lady herself,” I said; and taking a pencil from 
liams: My husband was then lying dangerously ; my pocket, I wrote below the name upon the 
ill of the fever which he had been so successful } card: 
in treating a fortnight ago while in L——. Dr. “It is my particular wish that you shall not 
Wiiliams had heard thus much by letter from a { mention my presence here to Dr. Romaine until 
mutual acquaintance in New York, and “fan- ; you have seen me.” 
cied” (he looked a little embarrassed here) ; “Thank God!” I murmured, when the man 
“that Mrs. Romaine would be—be—obliged to } had disappeared, ‘that the danger of his illness 
him for imparting the information.” ; is abated—that, after all, he may not die!” 
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Then I stood within the chamber, and, appa- } into tears. An awkward silence followed, 
rently quite calm, (though an indignant fire ; broken, presently, by her tremulous, agitated 
burned at my heart,) awaited the coming of } voice, 
this woman who had wronged and insulted my ; “How bitterly unjust it seems, that your 
Jove. ‘Will she dare to show her face before { husband’s generosity and kindness should meet 
me?” I mentally asked myself, when, after 3 with a reward like this! Do you know, Helen 
nearly five minutes had passed, there was still 3 Romaine, who I really am? Do you know that 
no sign of her appearance. 3 the wife of your brother Edward is before you? 
But at this moment, as if in answer to my } Do you know that this brother, by the commis- 
question, the door opened, and a lady of sur- ; sion of a forgery on the bank where he was 
passing beauty, though wearing upon her face ; employed, has been compelled to fly from the 
rather a sorrowful expression, moved forward 3 pursuit of justice, and that he confided me—left 
to where I stood. $ almost penniless at the time of his flight—to the 
“You have come at last,” she said, in a tone } charge of your husband? The gratitude which 
of the most sincere thankfulness. ‘I am so }I feel toward Dr. Romaine words would be quite 
glad. Your husband will receive you kindly— i valueless in expressing. Without his noble 
do not fear.” Then, seeing the haughty look ; assistance, heaven only knows to what terrible 
with which I answered what seemed to me the $ extremity I would now be reduced. The letters 
very summit of shameless audacity, ‘I trust ’ of which you spoke may be easily explained. I 
you will not be offended,” she went on, ‘if I } longed, ever since my husband’s disappearance, 
confess to you that I have learned about that }to join him once more, and was willing, nay, 
unhappy quarrel from Dr. Romaine himself. ; anxious, to share his disgrace; for, although 
He wished me to write you a letter at his dicta- } his ways have been wild and dissipated since 
tion, and it was, therefore, necessary that I } our secret marriage, two years ago, yet in a 
should know a few of the particulars.” : hundred acts of kindness Edward has proved to 
Unparalleled insolence! And this woman } me that I possess his entire love. Dr. Romaine 
dared to boast in my very presence of her in- ; offered to aid my plan of joining him; and 
timacy with my husband. Sheer amazement } during the first of that series of visits to New 
kept me silent for several minutes. When I } York (whither Edward’s letter called him) we 
did speak, the words came with difficulty, } both endeavored earnestly to discover what 


though my voice was scornful enough. direction the fugitive had taken. When pro- 
“Perhaps you learned also, madam, the cause fessional business forced Dr. Romaine to return 
of my quarrel with Dr. Romaine?” to Ashbury, I continued my secret inquiries 
“No; I am ignorant of it.” among all Edward’s old friends from whom 


“And am I, then, mistaken,” I said, ‘in the ‘ there was the least chance of gaining infor- 
person who is before me? May I ask you an- ; mation. The result of these efforts was usually 
other question, madam?” § vain; but twice I imagined that I had found a 

“Certainly.” clue to my husband’s whereabouts. On both 

“Are not you the lady whom Dr. Romaine } occasions Dr. Romaine, with a kindness for 
has been in the habit of meeting on his visits ; which I can never sufficiently thank him, visited 
toNew York?”?) Somehow I felt my anger and ; New York for the purpose of assisting me. 
jealous hatred increasing with each word I } This, his third visit, equally futile, was from 
uttered. (‘*The lady,” I continued, hotly, ‘who ’ the same cause.” 
for months past has openly corresponded with ‘‘Take me to my husband!” I sobbed, in an 
ny husband, who——” imploring, helpless way, when Edward’s wife 

“Stop, Mrs. Romaine,” she cried, a flush of } had finished. ‘Weak, suspicious woman that 
vivid scarlet on either cheek, and seizing my }I have been! Can he ever forgive me? Do you 
unwilling hand as she spoke. ‘These words, } believe there is a chance of my ever regaining 
delivered in such a tone, convey the deepest in- }his love? What bitter agony my infamous 
sult.” ’ charges must have cost him? And he so inno- 

“Reply to my questien,” I said, sternly, dis- ’ cent—so noble! Hiding from me the story of 
engaging my hand, “and I will apologize for } Edward’s guilt; aiding you, my brother's wife! 
my words, or repeat them, according as you ’ No; I have lost his love! There can be no hope 
deny or acknowledge the charge which they } that he will either forget or forgive!” 

contain.” “He is willing to do both, Helen.” 
The sorrowful look on her face deepened } My husband’s voice—a glance toward the 
visibly; she turned away her head and burst } threshold of the open door assured me that [ 
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was not dreaming. Clad in a loose dressing- was well enough to bear the journey to Ashbury, 

gown, that fell in great folds about his emaciated } accompanied by myself and Lilla Murray, (Ed- 

figure, and wearing upon his face that deadly sang poor, broken-hearted wife,) who had 
2 
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pallor which told through what a terrible illness ; now given up all hope of discovering her hys. 
he had passed, George Romaine stood gazing at ; band’s place of refuge. She lives with us yet, 
me from the door-way. in the old farm-house, a sorrowful, quiet Woman, 
The next moment my head was pillowed upon } whose pale, beautiful face seems to reproach me, 
his shoulder, and I felt his arms clasped about ; sometimes, for the perfect happiness I enjoy, 
my form as it shook with intolerable sobs. ; And it is a happiness that, God willing, no 
“Thank heaven you have come at last!” he ; cloud can shadow for years yet. Not even the 
whispered, fondly. ‘Your presence is a new ‘ thought of my unhappy brother’s guilt can gloom 
life to me, Helen. God knows how I lived at } its pure brightness. A love like mine is an armor 
all without you!” ; against all sorrow; truly, it ‘“passeth under. 
In three days after our meeting, my husband } standing.” 
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LITTLE MARY LISLE. 





BY LELIA GERTRUDE GREY. 


“TELL me, little Mary Lisle, 

With brown eyes and sunny smile, 
Why you linger by the way, 

It is cold, you must not stay.” 


“Surely, I’ve not lingered long, 
Listen! that’s a robin’s song; 

Tis the first I've heard, you know— 
And I do not mind the snow. 

I can see it on the hill— 

On that maple; keep quite still. 
What sweet music! I could stay 
Listening to it all the day. 

See that bluebird! Now it sings; 
Now it folds its pretty wings; 

‘Tis as blue as baby’s eye, 

*Tis as blue as the fair sky; 

Oh! the bluebirds sing so sweet! 
Yes, I know I’ve wet my feet. 

What soft moss! How green and bright! 





eee 











See! my foot is hidden quite! 

There’s a squirrel on that tree, 

Now he’s looking down on me; 

Here is where the May-flowers grow— 
There’s one peeping from the snow. 
Hear that cat-bird on the wall! 

It sounds like my kitten’s call. 

How the wind sighs through these pines! 
See! it moves the hanging vines! 

Yes, I know I should not stay— 

I will hasten on my way.” 


“Little, sunny, Mary Lisle, 

With brown eyes and pleasant smile, 
Ilow your prattle brings to me 
Thoughts of hours sweet and free. 
Beautiful thy love of Spring— 

All its songs and blossoming; 

Thy young heart is all aglow— 

On thy life there lies no snow.” 


DOWN THE RIVER. 





BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


WE floated down the silent stream; 
I watched her tender, conscious face; 
Life seemed a sweet, enchanting dream— 
Can I forget the time, the place? 


The moonlight shone with softened glow, 
The breeze caressed her golden hair; 

Love held me captive—could I know 
That falsehood wore a mien so fair? 


I told her tales of tropic nights; 

Of winds that scattered rare perfume; 
Of stars that rose o’er purple heights; 

Of flowers crowned with luscious bloom. 


Her trusting eyes were raised to mine; 
One stray curl almost touched my cheek; 
What wonder that a hope divine 
Impelled me then of love to speak? 








She listened, her sweet faee rose-flushed, 
That drooping shy her secret told; 

The air of night in rapture hushed, 
Heard once again the “story old.” 


A blissful silence round us grew; 
The water rocked our fairy boat; 
The sky with jewels flashing through, 
A eea of silver seemed to float. 


We would have stayed the march of Time; 
Each pulse delicious languor thrilled; 
Transported to a Heavenly clime, 
The measure of our joy was filled. 


Oh! moonlight night! Oh! witching scene! 
With daylight all your magic fled; 

The world has rushed our lives between, 
And trampled hearts with ruthless tread. 
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ASLEEP IN CHURCH. 





BY NELLIE AMES. 





Srrtina in cousin Elizabeth’s cozy back parlor § So Lizzie ran on; and I, catching the healthy, 
before the blazing anthracite—which in some life-giving magnetism, forgot my unrest, and 
unaccountable manner Elizabeth always kept laughed and chatted with her. 
plazing—just the least bit tired from my long{ ‘Did I ever tell you about my first introduc- 
walk, and in a philosophical mood revolving the } tion to Boston?” she laughingly inquired, after 
great problem of life, I fell to thinking how it } a moment’s silence. 
was that my little coz, with her plain face and “To the Hub, the great pivotal center, around 
unobtrusive manners, had won for herself so } which New York and other less aristocratic cities 
congenial a companion and so luxurious a home. } regularly revolve. I went there a poor, little 
Here she sat, sheltered and shielded,- with the } stranger, without the least disposition or inten- 
love of a great, noble heart stirring and warm- ; tion of attempting anything like an entrance to 
ing her soul from its very depths, sat, with baby ; the society of the elite; a distant relative very 
on her little lap, looking into the fire and dream- } kindly offered me shelter and protection until I 
ing, too. ‘could procure employment, by which I could 

“You and I are strange creatures, Maud; support myself. The house was situated in an 
here you come to spend the day with me, and $ old-fashioned, out-of-the-way street, neat and 
after scarcely ordinary salutations, we both be- ; respectable, but with an air of faded gentility 
come thoughtful and silent. I must be growing } about it, very harrowing to my susceptible na- 
very rude, dear!” said Elizabeth, giving me a}ture. By means of a little influence, and a 
first-class examination, I obtained a position as 
teacher in the primary department of one of 
Boston’s public schools; and, by-the-way, Maud, 

So, with a little pain in my heart which was } the educational system there is far ahead of any 
not envy, nor yet selfishness, I gave her a leaf : I have ever had the pleasure of criticising. Well, 
from the inner book, which to the cold world }I plodded away, taught the young idea how to 
was always sealed. shoot—and never made a single acquaintance, 

“Happiness, my darling, is not equally dis- ; except the teachers, for three or four months. 
tributed, that is certain; but I have seen the }I brought arithmetic down to the comprehen- 
time when I was quite as wretched as you are, } sion of my class; and counted my fingers so 
and with fewer friends, Maud,” replied Lizzie, § often that I almost forgot how many I pos- 
endeavoring in her sweet, womanly manner to } sessed. Oh, dear! how tired I became of it. 


warm, cousinly kiss. 
“Now tell me exactly what you were thinking 
about?” 


nnn ns 


comfort. me. Well, a change came at last, for which the 
“Now J love you, and Dick loves you”’—by- { Lord be thanked. One Sabbath morning, more 
the-way Dick was her husband. thoroughly wretched than ever before in my 


“And you have the warmest and most devoted } life, I dressed myself for church—what parti- 
friends everywhere; after all, dear, love to a} cular church I did not care, so that I had never 
true woman is worth more than everything else { entered its portals before. I drifted along with 
combined. Why, bless your soul! you have lots } a street full of very pious-looking people, and 
of things to be thankful for. Just look at baby } wondered, as I walked, whether in the great by- 
now,” and the little bundle of peach-bloom and { and-by I should occupy so indescribably small 
zephyr-wool was held up for me to kiss. a place—be part of a surging, seething crowd, 

“What? Can’t find a place big enough to § but not of them—a little antagonistic mite which 
kiss? Maud, now did you ever see a child that } earthly elements had never succeeded in har- 
resembled its father so perfectly as this one? } monizing—what would become of me? A plea- 
Look at the eyes, and the square forehead; {sant Sunday feeling, wasn’t it, dear? These 
Master Dick will be an intellectual team one of { vexed questions have been answered to my per- 
these days. Why, he is au fait in geography } fect satisfaction since. You see, Maud,. Dick 
now—can locate his mother’s lap, and point to } was made for me, or, rather, I was made for 
his dinner as naturally as your best scholar to } Dick, as I came quite a piece behind him; and 
the capitol of the United States.” his love and God’s love are quite = for 
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any little woman, and fills me to repletion— { point of falling. What could Ido? I felt ny § 

| eternity will only make it more harmonious. } face growing red and white by turns, and my standi 
Goodness, baby! I forgot you—baby’s love, of } hair fairly bristled with indignation. Jugt 4, — but h 
course; but, after all, that is only part of Dick’s. } think of it! He and I in the very center of tha, — 1 ‘20 
Go to sleep again, sunshine!” and Elizabeth } great church, and he making himself ridiculoys music, 
looked lovingly on the little one, as if with pro- } with his horrid sleepy grimaces. I had quite, § # ™™ 
phetic eye she already beheld him crowned {mind to brush past him and leave. Just then, 


6) 








with his father’s genius, and blessed with his ; Maud, he sent forth a snore, so loud and deep, : 
mother’s love, taking his part in the active {that the people around us started as though g phasis 
| ranks of life; and then nobly finishing, drawing ; bomb had exploded in the vicinity. The effec B. “i 
8 aside futurity’s curtain, and with unfaltering ;on himself was quite as electrical. Looking § *5* 
step and subdued spirit, joining Dick and his {down upon me, he smiled very benignantly, re. § #¢¢! 
little mamma in some lone palace on the other } marking in an audible whisper, wn 
f° side. «It is an uncommonly hot day,’ evidently way h 
i ‘Well, as I was telling you,” her fine eyes }considering that a first-class excuse for his or oli 
ei still glistening, ««I kept on with the crowd, and 3 boorishness. My glance must have expressei Sed 
ij entered a large, fine-looking church just as the } the indignation I felt, for, leaning toward me, [J '"! 
I organist struck the first chords of his voluntary. he said this time a trifle more subdued, and I 
I was charmed in an instant—a master hand ‘‘«If I should fall asleep again, Miss, please The 3 
was at the keys; and as I settled myself in the } give me a nudge with your parasol.’ steps 
Mt comfortable pew furnished me by the usher, I; ‘Did you ever hear more than that, Maud! - 
forgot my loneliness—forgot my ill-temper—for- } If a look could have annihilated, my gentleman oaity 
got everything, save that I was in the immediate } would have gone under; but nothing daunted, rei 
Ht . presence of the Infinite. The music of a large } he composed himself for another siesta. This forwa 
i organ always produces these strangely exalted } time I had a good look at him. His legs seemed wei 
ia feelings in me, and I suppose they do in every }to me, Maud, three yards long, and as kt on 
lover of music. I think, Maud, there was not }couldn’t find room for the ponderous affairs -“ 

another pew in church but had three or four 3 sitting squarely in his seat, he turned himself 
i oceupants; and I could not help saying softly } toward me and stretched out. The effect was pai 
4 to myself, ‘Alone here, also, in the house of } irresistibly ludicrous, and it was difficult to ad 
God.’ As the last notes died softly away, a ; smother the rising laugh. In a few moments — 
gentleman hurried up the aisle, and, in a very ; more, to my horror, the big head veered a little He 
i much-at-home sort of a way, took a seat beside ; this way, then that, then backward, then for- stg 
} me. Such a homely man, Maud! He wasn’t } ward, and finally brought up with his chin nies 
i cross-eyed or hunchbacked, but thoroughly ; upon his breast, and a ‘humph!’ which brought acs 
' plain; and then he looked as if he might have fa smile to the faces of all around us. After this aidere 
stood in the center of the room, and had his } last most unfortunate lurch there was no more right 
wardrobe pitched at him; and if coat and vest } dozing; but gathering his ungainly limbs to- =. 





i found their way naturally to his back, it was gether, he listened very attentively to the dry, that | 
all right. He was extremely polite, however; { fossilized stuff the pastor was pleased to calls) with 
found the hymns and the prayers; and once I } doctrinal discourse; joined in the last hymn previ 
caught him actually looking out of the corners } with a voice peculiarly rich and musical. Why, tary 1 
of his eyes at me. It was a terribly hot day, ; Maud, I should sooner have expected a raven sins 
and a terribly stupid sermon. Such a stringing ; to belch. forth melody. After service, he stood min 
‘| together of biblical facts and doctrinal formulas } at the entrance of the pew, smiling and receiv- ae 
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4 I never heard. Now, Maud, if there is one {ing friendly salutations; while I waited with it. = 
h thing more than another that especially arouses ; all the patience I could assume for my liberty. tage 
i my wowan’s ire, it is to see a decent person } By-and-by, when the church Was almost emp- pencil 
i | asleep in church—-and I always held that re- { tied, and the organist had finished playing, my it: 
i spectable people would not commit so flagrant { lord discovered poor little me. “] 
an act of impropriety. Stupid sermons and; ‘I beg ten thousand pardons, my dear young “N 
of vitiated atmosphere were no excuses at all. ‘lady. I had quite forgotten you.’ that? 
"| Well, the minister hadn’t proceeded a step be- ‘Complimentary, wasn’t it, Maud? I assured “ae 
i yond firstly, when I thought my companion was 3 him he was perfectly excusable, and endeavored, positi 
id breathing pretty heavily for a wide-awake man. ; with as much quiet dignity as possible, to make thing 
i I turned a little, and sure enough his eyes were } the great, ugly creature understand that he was was | 
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close shut; his ponderous under-jaw just on the ; utterly beneath the notice of any one under- lookit 
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standing society’s decencies and requirements; { something; so I gave him the least bit of a 
but he stalked along beside me, inquired what } smile, and turned my attention to the sermon. 
[ thought of the organ, felt sure I was fond of ; I thought, once, he certainly would forget him- 
music, and ended by asking if I did not think § self—but he was good as his word. Again I 
4 man should be pardoned for sleeping under } was kept a prisoner until two-thirds of the con- 
such preaching as that? ° gregation had departed ; but this time he made 

« «No, sir!’ I replied, with considerable em- ; 20 apology. In an easy, pleasant manner, he 
phasis, ‘I do not.’ directed my attention to the peculiar style of 

«Ie smiled pleasantly, and remarked that he architecture, commented very freely, and in a 
‘was aware, at the first glance, what an ‘opinion- } professional manner, upon the music, and finally 





ated little woman’ I was. remarked, 
«<«Qpinionated!’ I whispered to myself, allthe { “‘ ‘You are a stranger in Boston?” 
way home, and wondered how any man, young “I replied with a sort of box-your-ears, ‘Yes, 


or old, should dare be so impolite to me. I sir,’ which caused him to study my face over 
prayed earnestly that night to be kept from again—and he had not been slow at that busi- 
hating any one, and that man in particular— 3 ness during the whole service. I grew a little 
and I think, Maud, my petition was granted. 3 bolder, and turning upon him the full force of 
The next Sabbath found me walking up the 3 my flashing eycs, said, 

steps of the same edifice. The organ had quite; ‘‘I am compelled to believe, sir, that you 
charmed me; and then I had a woman’s curi- } must mistake me for some intimate friend,’ with 
osity to see how that man looked viewed from ; an emphasis on ‘intimate’ which I intended 
another part of the church. The usher came } should be most crushing. 

forward as on the preceding Sabbath, and was; ‘‘What do you think he did, Maud? Well, 
about to seat me, when the same tall gentleman he laid back that big head, and laughed till the 
stepped up, with the coolest matter-of-fact man- ; tears came; but still walked on beside me, evi- 
ner imaginable, saying, dently intending to escort me home. 

«J will take care of this young lady, if you ‘««¢«Now, look here, my child,” when he had 
please, sir—good-morning; a little more com- } sufficiently controlled his risibles to speak. ‘Let 
fortable than last Sabbath;’ and the usher, po- ; us understand each other. I do not mistake 
litely saluting my companion, left me to follow ; you for an intimate friend, nor do I mistake 
the saucy man, or leave the church. I had { you in any manner; I know you to be an honest, 
always been taught, Maud, that it was quite ; intelligent, kind-hearted little woman; and I 
time enough to resent an insult when one was § would not, for my good right hand, place you 
intended; and if the man’s face was homely, it ; in any positéon to cause remark, or deteriorate 
was also honest; and then, perhaps, he con- ; from your self-respect. I live in Boston at pre- 
sidered the difference in our ages gave him a { sent, but do not belong here, and care very little 
right to assume that strangely protective man- i for the conventionalisms that rule the good 
ner—so I followed him up the aisle. I noticed ; people of this city. I am simply conscious of an 
that if his limbs were long, he carried them } honest disposition to give as much pleasure as 
with an easy grace very far removed from any possible to my fellow-creatures, and receive all 
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previous idea of his awkwardness. The volun- $I can in return. All I ask is that you trust me; 
tary hymn and prayer were over; and oh, hor- 3and I promise sacredly to never forfeit your 
rors! I thought, what if he should fall asleep ; esteem and confidence.’ 

again? I fancy my sideway glance must have “Goodness, Maud! the ugly man was trans- 
had a little of the quizzical about it, for I saw 3 formed; and I never in my life saw so expres- 
his mouth twitch with fun; and taking advan- { sive a face. 

tage of a collection being taken up, he drew a ««¢You kept your promise very nicely to day, 


pencil and tablet from his pocket, and wrote on sir,’ I ventured to remark, in so changed a voice 
it: and manner, that, without another word, he 


“«T will not mortify you again to-day.’ ; ’ grasped my hand, and said simply, and almost 
childishly, 


“Now, Maud, did you ever hear more than 

that? the man’s impudence was wonderful. ««¢Thank you! Now let me introduce myself. 
You can conceive, dear, can you not, the strange } To my intimate friends, to those who love me, 
position I occupied. . The impulse to write some- ‘1 am —— Ferris, to the public, I am somebody 
thing decidedly to the point, and a little saucy, ; else. And do you live here?’ he asked, as I 
was almost uncontrollable—and there he sat $ stopped at the door-step. 

looking straight into my face, evidently expecting « ¢Yeg, sir,’ I replied, very softly—not in the 
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least ashamed, Maud; but so sorry that my sur- 
roundings were not different. 

«««But you havyen’t told me who you are?’ 

“«T am Elizabeth Harding, sir; a stranger in 
Boston, but at present a teacher in grammar 
school No. I have neyer made any ac- 
quaintances here, and shall be only too glad to 
feel that I have one friend in Boston.’ 

‘««Just as I knew you would speak, my child. 
Mistake you? Not a bit of it!’ 

“So, with a cordial hand-shake, we separated, 
to meet again, he said; but I scarcely knew 
where, for modesty forbade my entering that 
church again; and I found myself all through 
the week mixing up a dreadfully homely face, 
and an earnest, fascinating expression, with my 
pupils’ arithmetic and spelling. I was out of 
all patience with myself, and soon discovered 
that my heart, bolted and barred as it had been 
to the varied allurements of handsome and ac- 
complished men, had at last opened its little 
portals, and admitted to its warmth and holiness 
the plainest man I had ever laid my eyes on. 
Strange, wasn’t it, dear? The next Saturday 
afternoon I took a volume of my favorite poems, 
and started for the Common. It was very plea- 
sant, and as I sat leaning against an old tree, 
shaded from the scorching sun by its noble 
branches, I grew to thinking how nice it would 
be if that same ugly man were to come and sit 
beside me. Now that the ice was broken, and 
friendship between us agreed upon, there could 





Oa, 
tired to-day, Miss Elizabeth. Excuse me, Llike 
that name—it was my mother’s, and she left 
me long ago. What were you reading—pooms» 
and I thought he gave my face an eager gory, 
tiny entirely uncalled for. 

“« «Please tell me what you think of that many 

«¢The author of this poem, sir?’ 

“¢Yes,’ and in a weary manner laid his hea 
back and waited. 

“‘He is my ideal, sir, of a true poet; a 
author may interest me, and be keenly app 
ciated, and yet not able to place his render 
entirely en rapport with him. Now I feel ip. 
mediately when I take an article of his intoSmy 
hand. ‘He is my friend, and we are acquainted,” 

“«*Go on,’ he said, without moving. 

“*Well, I was about to say,’ I continued, 
‘that a strange thought sometimes sugges 
itself to me, and that is, that spirit someting 
acts independently of its physical surrounding, 
For instance, I read one of these poems, and Iam 
by some undefinable, subtle influence attracted 
to the author. I close my eyes, close my book, 
and we are immediately brought into con. 
panionship. This will, probably, seem to you 
very foolish, but it is, nevertheless, the case’ 

“*Not at all,’ he replied, dreamily. ‘They 
are psychological facts known only to the dé 
cately organized and intellectually develope 
How do you account for them? On what priv 
ciple, Miss Elizabeth ?’ 

“Why, bless you, Maud, he had my names 











be no impropriety in indulging in a protracted 
chat. Did you ever have impressions, Maud? } 
I remember perfectly how strange and almost } 
supernatural mine were that day. A sensation } 
of warmth and fullness seemed suddenly to fill 
my soul; and it appeared as if some great light } 
or magnetism was gradually coming toward me. ; 
‘Heaven and earth are full of things never 
dreamt of in our philosophy.’ Well, I waited } 
and dreamed. A little bird just above me kept ; 
singing, ‘He is coming! He is coming!’ And} 
he did come. Presently, I heard a voice saying, 
this time not a bird’s, 

«Miss Harding, is it possible? 
wishing for you!’ 

“His manner and language were as simple 
and unaffected as a child’s, 


I was just 


“«*May all yotrr wishes be as easily granted,’ }. 


I replied, giving him my hand, which he pressed 
warmly. 

“««T found myself thinking of you quite early } 
this morning, and a call at your house suggested 
itself; but as you had not invited me, I disliked 
to presume, and so made a dive for the Com- 
mon, feeling a change necessary. I am very 








pat as if we had always been acquainted. 

“<T do not attempt to account for them, sir’ 
I replied: ‘It is a woman’s privilege to fed, 
and leave causes to philosophers.’ 

“«*What sort of a man do you suppose this 
poet to be, handsome or plain?’ he continued, 
still without looking at me. 

“«¢Truly, I never have thought.’ 

««¢What,’ he asked, ‘been in intimate com 
panionship with a man, and not know how he 
looks ?’ 

“I did not notice then how artfully and er 
tirely he was drawing me out. I have seen his 
drift, though, since, Maud. 

**¢Any man would be beautiful to me,’ I am 
swered, ‘who could write as he does—that is, 
the kind that appeals to my soul.’ 

“«*T will introduce you to'this author, Miss 


Elizabeth. He ig an old friend of mine, andy 


will be glad of anything in life as fresh and 
artless as your acquaintance, Do not compli- 


ment him too highly, however, for he is a con 
eeited old fellow.’ 

“¢He may consider it an intrusion,’ I stam 
mered out, completely overwhelmed. 
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and Mr. Ferris would call for me at a certain 








cecil 
«¢You will be as welcome as the flowers in 


May.’ hour. 
«So we talked on, compared our ideas, criti- “T did not have much to wear those days, 
cised this, that, and the other; and I found that Maud, but I made the most of my slender ward- 
night, as I reviewed our conversation, that we robe. 
had disturbed almost every subject ever discus- ‘“««T suppose you knew when you asked me to 
sed among intelligent people—and my opinions } accompany you this evening, that you would not 
had been given with an unreserve very unlike } have the pleasure of escorting a fashionably- 
my Boston self. dressed young lady?’ I remarked to him, upon 
«¢You do not appear happy to-day, sir,’ 1 entering the carriage. 
ventured to remark, a little puzzled at his ““*You are too sensible, Miss Elizabeth, to 
strange quiet. ‘Are you ill? utter such nonsense; let me hear no more of it.’ 
«¢No, not in the least. I was very tired be- “That was all the reply I received. I was 
fore seeing you, but that has passed away now; { undeniably plain in a white muslin dress and 
and some time, when we both have leisure, I} few ornaments. The carriage stopped at a 
will tell you what rested me. It is going to; fashionable house in an aristocratic locality, 
rain now, and we have, neither of us, an um-$ and in a moment more we found ourselves in 
brella—what shall we do?’ The big drops were} a brilliantly-lighted drawing-room. I looked 
already falling, coming faster every moment. around for the host; Mr. Ferris informed me 
4«<Tt will not do for you to be drenched, and } he would be down shortly, and excused him- 
you surely must be if we stop to deliberate;’} self. I examined all the paintings and statuary; 
and without asking my consent, or saying by } looked over a few volumes; gazed long and wist- 
your leave, he took me in his arms as easily } fully at one of Chickering’s beautiful pianos. I 
and carefully as I do baby here, and run with } could hardly keep my fingers from sweeping the 
me a short distance; and finally sat me down, } keys—cousin had no piano, and I was so fond 
very much ashamed, and very much vexed,} of music; but I compromised the matter by 
under a friendly awning. drawing very near, and humming softly to my 
“‘How dare you,’ I said, ‘take such liber-$ own soul some little passages from the Messiah. 
ties with me? What right have you?’ I con-; It seemed to me, Maud, that God loved me that 
tinued, struggling for breath, for no old racking } evening—was conscious of a holy, homelike 
horse ever went over the ground faster than he } feeling, that was particularly agreeable. 











ne 





did. We must have cut a ludicrous figure. «“«That was beautiful, Elizabeth! I am so 
“‘What right have I, little one?’ said he, in} glad that you sing!’ and Mr. Ferris stood at the 
an intensely earnest manner. ‘God’s right—} back of my chair. I wondered with a strange 


that gloriously divine right—the right of the} fluttering at my heart, what difference it made 

strong to protect the weak! Don’t be vexed, to him, and tried to appear unconcerned. De- 

Elizabeth, we shall be better acquainted one of} cidedly uncomfortable quarters for a tell-tale 

these days. Now admit that you had a nice} face like mine. 

ride—and, in spite of all your little cunning «¢And now, Elizabeth, if you will take my 

woman’s negatives, you would like another.’ arm, I will introduce you to , your ideal of 
“His manner was pleading, though his words } an author!’ 

were a little sarcastic, I came nearer having “T decided then, Maud, that the poor fellow 

hysterics then than ever before or since. 1} was a cripple, and began to feel a trifle less 

laughed and cried; begged his pardon; and in} sanguine. 

the same breath told him he ought to be ashamed “«Ts he an invalid?’ I asked, with some tre- 

of himself; and it ended by his ordering a car- } pidation. 

riage, tucking me in very carefully, saying some- “¢A healthy old invalid!’ he laughed mis- 

thing in a low tone, which I could not under-; chievously. ‘Elizabeth, you amuse me wonder- 

stand; and in a moment more I was driven off, } fully!’ 

leaving my companion on the sidewalk. I was «« «So I perceive,’ was my laconic reply. 

very unhappy all the next day. What if he was “Out of the drawing-room into the library, 

and then marching me up to a book-shelf, took 

that it made no difference if I never saw him } from it a large photograph, saying, 

again; but I didn’t succeed, Maud. Monday, ««¢ Allow me, my dear Miss Harding, to pre- 

when I returned from school, I found a note? sent the picture of the man whom, young or 

on my bureau, informing me that ——, the § old, handsome or homely, you declared yourself 

author, would be disengaged that evening, } kindly disposed toward.’ 
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f ««¢Why, this is your face, and you are ?? 2comes now, bless his dear soul!’’ and Lizzie, 
4 I burst out. ‘How shall I ever be able to look 3 with baby in her arms, flew to her stronghold, 





' myself in the face again?’ 3 “I have been telling Maud all about oup 
; } ‘‘His strong arms were around me. ; funny courtship, Dick, and she has not spoken 
| ‘««¢You must forgive this innocent ruse, Eliza- {three words since I commenced. Maud’s jn 
- | beth. The desire to surprise you was really } love, darling! Nothing else will account for 
3 irresistible.’ : those long-drawn sighs. I used to do just s0! 
é| “We made it all right, Maud—it takes lovers } Now, Dick, take baby, and let me see if dinner 
el to do that; and one year after found me the Sis almost ready.” And Elizabeth danced out 
i I wife of the best man in the universe. Here he } blessed with health, love, and contentment. 
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BY BELLE BUKER. 


How sweet a task is mine, each day to follow 
With kindly will, the young mind’s earliest bent ; 

To guide the young thought, the—“ John’s a whisperin’,” 
And hear each gentle plea—* Joe’s got my cent.” 


Each young heart swelling with its future greatness, 
Each child-voice rife with eloquence untold; 

Teach me that I—“ Can’t Jane be still, she’s winking!” 
Must patience learn—* Oh, dear! I’m awful cold!” 

Bright, eager eyes, each lesson closely scanning, 
Gaze on each page with interest ever new ; 

I watch the earnest zeal, and—* Kate’s a pinching,”— 
“These sums in fractions I can’t never do.” 


These minds immortal, may I train them rightly; 
And, oh! in after years may sweet thoughts come! 
That mine has been—“ Please, marm, I jammed my finger!” 
The blessed good of—* Lizzie’s chewin’ gum!” 
There are some thoughts within each brain upspringing; 
Some dreams of—‘“TI can’t set these questions down ;” 
And imine the task must be—“ Want some water!” 
See! Mary out at recess tore my gown!” ‘ 


Around their way may much of sunlight gather; 
May they through all their years rich blessings know; 
And when at last—* Please, I hain’t spelt-my lesson!” 
Oh! what confusion—“ Children, you may go!” 
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UNDER THE TREES. 





l BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 








The stir and motion pervade me too; 

And I shut my eyes and straightway dream 

I am out at sea with the wind a-beam, 

And the fresh’ning gale careering free, 

i And the cleft waves hissing by a-lee; 

i} Oh! the pulses thrill, and the heart beats high, 
4 At the trees, the trees, in a windy sky. 


H UnvER the trees I love to lie, Under the trees, the full-leaved trees, 
‘ When winds are tossing their branches high; I love to lie in the sultry breeze ; 
| I watch the white clouds streaming by, And hear, as the sound of distant seas, 
Like flocks of birds in the Summer sky; The drowsy hum of the droning bees. 
| | And they come and go, till through and through Listen, and dream I am far way, 
4 


In a court-yard cool, where fountains play, 
Where the orange blooms and the lemon blows, 
And the air is full of the fragrant rose; 

And the Persian girls, with their shy, soft eye, 
Come to me, fanning me as I lie; 

Oh, the trees! the Summery trees for me! 

They wile away life so dreamily! 
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; LINES. 








| BY' E. V. B. ALLEN. 
\ : 
Wray do you ask if I regret If you are tired of the heart 
t The troth I plighted once with thee? | Which you have taught to love but you 
i Ask of yourself if you regret $ If you can love another one, 
h You ever plighted it with me. § T'll try to love another too. 
it Yes, ask your heart, if in it dwells If you think best, we'll break the vow; 
i A single longing to be free; $ *Twere better that we both were free; 
i If so, then give me back my heart, 3 I would not hold, for all the world, 
i 


A hand that has no heart for me. 





| And I will give thine back to thee. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAG£ 141, 


CHAPTER XI. 
Luxe came home from the theatre weary and 
saddened as no fatigue could have left nen 
His step was heavy as he came up stairs; his 
eyes dim with grief that was too proud for 
weeping. He flung his violin-case on the bed 
with a jar that made the strings within send 
forth a faint wail. Then he lay down quietly 
by it, and covering his face with both hands, 
gave way like the sensitive child he really was. 
His mouth, so feminine in its sweetness, began 
to quiver, a flush of red glowed on such portions 
of his forehead as the hands did not conceal. 
“She did not look that way, not once—not 
once!” he complained, turning suddenly, and 
throwing his arm over the violin, as if that 
had some power to comfort him. ‘Not once, 
and I know that she is going away. Oh! that 
terrible West! it swallows up everything that ; 
we love—the good lady, pretty Constance, and } 


” 





now her 

The door of the outer room opened softly, and } 
little Rhoda came in, leading her father by the } 
hand, or, rather, dragging him along with all } 
her little might, scolding him whenever she } 
could get breath enough for speech. 

“How could you do it, you wicked, wicked, 
old darling? How could you go down there 
and get yourself unsteady again? Don’t you 
know that the neighbors see it, and talk about 
it, and make fun? The next time I'll lock you 
in and put the key in my pocket. I will.” 

“No you won't, little one—no you won’t do 
no such thing, you pint of cider—you threat- 
ening your own father. I—I’m ashamed of you, 
Rhoda. I’m hu-humili-ated and dread—dread- 
fully dis-cou-couraged. Remember the scrip- 
ters, Bi-Bible, I—I mean. Hon—hon-or thy 
fa-fa_ther and th-thy mo——” 

“Oh, father, father! don’t say that! Don’t 
mention her name when the drink is hot on 
your lips—I can’t stand it,” cried Rhoda, seiz- ; 
ing the little, dry hand which was waving to} 
and fro, unloyal and feeble as his broken} 
speech. ‘Don’t, don’t mention her.” ; 

““Why—why not? She was a—a splendid— } 
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‘‘Father, father! I won’t hear this. Stop now 
this minute. What do you want to hurt me so 
for?” 

Here Weeks was seized with a fit of maudlin 
tenderness, and throwing out his arms, half fell 
from his chair in attempting to embrace the 
child, who evaded him, for his hot breath made 
her faints 

She sat down a little way off in piteous dis- 
tress, and, ‘‘Oh, dear! what can I do—what ean 
I do?” she cried out, wringing her little hands. 
‘“‘He grows worse and worse. I can’t keep him 
in the house, all I can do; the neighbors will 
find us out. Oh, father, dear! please, please 
don’t go down to the corner again.” 

“‘No, not go—go to the cor—cor-ner. 
who’s b—been to—to—to the cor sa 

Here poor little Weeks gave out, his head 
drooped on his breast, and his eyes closed, both 
hands fell heavily, and he became quite oblivious 
of the poor child. 

That moment Luke came out of the bedroom, 
his fine eyes heavy with sadness, and his lips 
tremulous. He stole up to Rhoda and put an 
arm around her neck. She started and looked 


up 


Who— 





“Oh! it is only you, Luke! I thought it 
might be some one else come to pity us, you 
know.” 

“Shall I help you get him into the bedroom, 
Rhoda?” 

“Yes, yes; people are always coming in.” 

Rhoda shook her father, who opened his 
heavy eyes with a stare, and made him attempt 
to stand up. 

“‘Wha—what is—is it? Fi-fire! N-no. It’s 
only a doz—dozen candles ho-hop-—ping about. 
Stop ’em—stop ’em.” 

“Come to bed, father, come. It’s getting late, 
and you are not well,” said Luke, allowing the 
little man to rest on him. 

««Never—never bet—better in my life; but, as 
it’s you, I'll go to bed cer—certainly. I—I will.” 

So Luke, staggering under the weight of his 
father’s heavy pressure, led the old man away, 
and soon a deep, heavy breathing proved that 


he had suuk into a profound sleep. Then Luke 
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renner 
came into the room again, and sat down de- Luke hardly knew what she was saying, 
spondent enough, while Rhoda went up to his} though he looked at her earnestly all the time 
chair and leaned upon it, sighing wearily. before he made this mournful answer. 
«‘What is the matter now, Luke? Something “Oh, Rhoda! shall I never see her again?” 
more than father, I can see.” ‘Do you love her so very much, brother 
The boy lifted his fine eyes to hers, and an-} Luke?” 
swered with frank mournfulness. “Love her? Do boys love angels or worhip 
“Rhoda, she is going away!’ them?” 
“Going away? Where?” ? “Well, I don’t know which; but you see, 
‘Out west.” Luke, this is all poetry, and so on. Whoever 
“How do you know, Luke?” heard of an angel with a bird’s wing on its hat, 
“This way. Last night I followed her home} and high-heeled Butler boots on its feet? It 
from the theatre. I always do that, Rhoda, and } isn’t to reason.” ; 
I think she knows it; for sometimes I slip a} ‘“Don’t—don’t talk in that way, Rhoda. It 
little bunch of flowers into her hand; sometimes ; makes me shiver.” 
I hold the carriage-door when she gets in, and Rhoda got a little out of patience here, and 
then she thanks me, you know. To-night she} began to set back the chairs with great energy, 
stood in the lobby while her father spoke toa} “Do you want to see her again so very much, 
gentleman, and I heard him say that the whole} Luke?” 
family were going west, to be gone he was not} ‘Do I want to see her? Haven’t I said so?” 
sure how long. He had interests in some town ‘‘When are they going out west?” 
where the railroad is to be, and was going to} «I don’t know. She said nothing about the 





_ live there. Oh, Rhoda! it seemed as if I would } time.” 


faint, the words came on me so suddenly. She} ‘Oh, indeed! Then what are you fretting 
turned and looked at me, smiling; but when she} about? It may be months from this; you will 
saw my face the smile was gone; and reaching see her fifty times. She will be at the theatre 
out her hand for the flowers I held, she said, } to-morrow night, I dare say.” 

very softly, ‘Good-by. I shall miss your music} Luke brightened out of his despondency and 


* and your flowers where we are going.’ } sat upright. 


“Rhoda, my hand trembled so it dropped the} ‘Do you really think so, Rhoda?” 
flowers. I fell on my knees to gather them up, ‘Think so? Of course I do. Now go to bed, 
and so kissed her foot above the hem of her} and a 
dress, for the crowd was great, and no one} ‘No,” said Luke, buttoning his tunic. “I— 
could see how my poor heart was breaking. I will go out a little while.” 
“When I gave her the flowers, she shook my ‘What, this time a night?” 
hand so kindly, and said she hoped to see me “Oh! it isn’t so very late. Never mind me” 
again some time. Oh, Rhoda! that word breaks Luke went into the bedchamber, and came 
my heart. When will it be? When can it he?” § out again carrying his father’s violin, which he 
‘Don’t fret, Luke. You have your music left,” } made a vain effort to hide under his tunic. But 
said Rhoda, sadly at a loss for some means of} Rhoda saw it, and called out, 
consolation; for her bright, practical nature} «What, father’s Cremona! What are you 
found it difficult to comprehend the passion and } going to do with that?” 
sensitive refinement of his; “besides, I will be} Luke came close to her, and whispered 
so good to you.” 


wre 





Oe enn 


eagerly, 
“You always are good to me,” answered the} ‘Rhoda, don’t, don’t make a noise. I’ve done 
lad, with a mist of tears in his large eyes. {it before; and once she looked out of the win- 
Rhoda kissed his forehead and smoothed his} dow. It doesn’t make her angry.” 
hair like a little, old woman; and then the tears “‘Done—done what, Luke?” 
began to drop large and fast, for the boy no “Why played under her window. I have 
longer tried to restrain them. ? found a way through the garden of the corner 
“No,” said Rhoda, smitten with self-reproach, > house into theirs—a little place full of roses, 


er 


enn 
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“I didn’t sew the buttons on your tunic after ’ white jasmines, and borders of heliotrope, with 
last week’s wash, and you had to fasten it with ) a balcony all overrun with honey-suckles. J/er 
a pin. It shan’t happen any more; but I was’ room is just above the balcony. You needn't 
so tired that night, and he came home so—but } look so, child, it has never made her angry. 
never mind that, you needn’t trouble about} Indeed, I think she likes it.” 


buttons, I promise you.” 3 “And you are going there to-night?” 
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«Yes, now that you have brought me back to 


life. 1 forgot that there was no time mentioned. 
Perhaps she will speak to me, Rhoda.” 

“Well, perhaps she will. I know that I would. 
If any boy was to bring even a jews’-harp and 
play it under my window, and there was a piece 
of pie or cake in the house, I’d drop it to him, 


me 








” 


sure. 


«Kiss me, Rhoda—I’ll be back soon. Just 








Jeave the door on the latch.” 

Luke went down stairs with a light step, car- 
rying the Cremona under his arm; and after a 
prisk walk, and a hard scramble over some high 
yard-fences, stood in a little inclosure of flowers, 
that gave out their delicious odors to the night, 
and made respiration a pleasure as he passed 
through them. Climbing softly as a cat, he 
mounted to the balcony, forcing his way through 
the honeysuckles that rained a shower of fra- 
grant dew on him in return; and directly the 
faintest and sweetest strains of music that ever 
thrilled a summer night with harmony, came 
stealing out from that shelter of flowers. 

A young girl lay sleeping sweetly in the room 
overhead. The moonlight stole in upon her 
through the volumes of white lace that floated 
over the window and the bed, silvering them 
with a delicate transparency, and etherealiz- 
ing the lovely face that lay beneath; the soft 
cheek resting on one hand, as Murillo puts his 
cherubs to sleep among the clouds; dark hair 
of shadowy brown lay in waves on the pillow. 
One arm, not yet rounded to its full promise of 
beauty, lay ‘in relief on the counterpane, looking 
still and white as marble, with the loose sleeve 
falling back from it and lying in a wave across 
the shoulder. 

The girl stirred in her sleep, and a smile 
crept over her mouth—that music was sighing 
through her young heart even in its slumber. 
Louder and sweeter the strains swelled up to 
the chamber, and with them came a soft wind 
stirring the curtains gently as clouds float in 
the heavens. Then the girl began to move amid 
the whiteness of her couch; both hands were 
lifted to her face, and fell away again, leaving 
the eyes wide open and full of pleasant wonder. 
She rose to her elbow, flung back the lace, and, 
advancing her beautiful head into the moon- 
light, listened in a trance of delight. 

“How sweet! how lovely! Oh! if papa were 
here to listen! I wonder if it will reach him! 
Iwill wake him. It seems wicked to enjoy this 
all to myself.” She started up, put on a loose 
dress, and with her pretty feet gleaming like 
marble on the rich colors of the carpet, stole to 
the door of her father’s room, 


~ 
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; “Papa, mamma, wake up—wake up and 
: listen!” she said, looking into the darkened 
} chamber; “that handsome boy from the theatre 
Sis hid away in the honey-suckles again playing 
; like an angel. Listen! listen!” 

, Back Eudora went to her chamber, and lean- 
ing out of the window, gave herself up to the 
music, happy because she knew that her delight 
was shared by the two beings she loved best, 
and with whom, up to this time, she had shared 
every thought of her soul. Luke saw her from 
his covert among the honey-suckles, with the 
moonlight glorifying her young face, and those 
masses of shadowy hair throwing it out in ex- 
quisite relief. A love of the beautiful was strong 
in the boy’s heart as his thirst for music; and 
with that came the sweet agony of a first love, 
such as no man ever felt, but which sometimes 
lifts a child to a level with the angels. 

When he saw her leaning above him, a thrill, 
more subtle and exquisite than his own music, 
gran through his delicate frame, and gave a 

tremor to his fingers that made the very notes 
beneath them shiver into a delicious silence. 

Eudora leaned forward and listened eagerly— 
Had she aroused her parents too 


rrr 


was he gone? 
3 late? 
}  «Luke!” 
; She had never spoken his name before. How 
did she know it? Luke! How sweetly the one 
{syllable dropped from her lips; he could see 
}them move in the moonlight like rose-buds 
} cleaving together. 
She knew that he was there by the shadows 
i gathering around him in the balcony, and called 
out again, 

“Luke! Luke!” 

The boy came out from his shelter and raised 
his face to look upon her. 

“You are not angry with me?” 

“Angry? No,no! It was like waking up in 
I never heard that air before.” 
It came to me after I had 


heaven. 

“T have another. 
seen you. Please don’t move—don’t look away.” 

The violin was lifted lovingly to his shoulder, 
and once more the music that sprang out of his 
own genius, clear and perfect as the fall of 
crystal water-drops on marble, made the flowers 
around him vibrate and drop their dew into the 
moonlight lovingly, like a rain of happy tears. 
Euroda never moved, but bent over the window- 
sill entranced. She heard her father’s window 
open, and called out, 

“Oh, papa! isn’t it lovely?” 

The boy got frightened, now, and leaped over 
the balcony, afraid to look upward, and burning 
with sensitive shame. 
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But a kind voice called him back. disagreeable, only just now money js awful 
‘Let us have more of your music,”’ it said. {scaree with us. He uses a good deal, yoy 
“Do not go away just yet.” } know.” 

Luke moved under shelter of the balcony, and} Rhoda gave her thumb a little jerk over le 
again filled the air with sweet sounds; but the } shoulder toward the bedroom, and went 
zest and glory of his evening was gone. He again. “Why, Luke, he’ll swallow up a who 
dared not look up at Eudora’s window as he } bundle of matches at a single drink, and kee 
had done before, and a discord now and then 3 doing it over and over again till I’m discouraged; 
broke the harmony that had been so perfect a} that is why money seems the first thing wig 
few minutes before. me.” 

Eudora felt no such restraint, but reached out Luke listened to her in a bewildered way, anj 
her hand for a tiny bouquet of white jasmines ; grew restless under her practical cares. Whole 
and moss-rose buds, which stood in a cham- {some and honorable though they were, he fe 
pagne-glass on her toilet, and dropped it through {them as a discord after the tender harmonies 
the moonlight to the boy’s feet. His music } which were still haunting him. 
stopped instantly; he stooped, seized upon the “Good-night,” he said, gently. “It is late 
flowers, and lifting his glowing face one mo- }I think.” 
ment to the window, darted toward the fence, Rhoda watched him for a moment in silenee 
and disappeared over it. Once on the other } and when his door was shut, curled herself up 
side, he fell upon his knees, pressed the flowers } in the great easy-chair, wondering why his eyes 
to his lips again and again, as if they had been } were so full of light, and why he had becom 
living things that could give back his caresses. 3 so beautiful all at once. 

He heard the windows of the house he had left Can a handsome girl, with feathers in her hat, 
close; and struck all at once by the stillness of }and heels to her boots, do all that, I wonder, 
the night, went home pressing the bouquet to; with a boy like our Luke? Now, I’ve worked 
his lips from time to time as he went. and worked, and sewed buttons, and sold matches 

“Is that you, Luke?” inquired Rhoda, arous- ; for him ever so long, and he don’t seem to car 
ing herself from the depths of her father’s arm- for it allso much as he cares for that sneaky 
chair, in which she had fallen sound asleep. } little bunch of flowers. Well, never mind, I'll 
**How long you have been!” push the old‘clothes business on, and get boots 

She was rubbing her little fists into her eyes, } and heels for myself. It’s them things that do 
and stretching herself like a baby, when he } it; and she shan't get my Luke away from m 
came up and kissed her with a fervor that } without a tussel. I ought to have been shut up 





Oa 





brought her eyes wide open on the instant. on bread-and-water for sending him to the 
“What isthat? What is it you have got? My, {theatre with them little baskets—they did it 
how sweet it smells!” Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Here Rhoda let herself 
“Don’t! Don’t touch it, Rhoda! She gave it 3 out of the chair, and was creeping to bed, feel- 
to me!” ing very lonely and disconsolate, when a knock 
“She! What, the young lady?” at the door called her back. 
“Yes; and, Rhoda, I—I almost believe—well, It was Mr Hudson, whom she had not seen 


I know that she touched it with her mouth be- { since his daughter’s marriage. 
fore she dropped it to me.” “I saw a light from under your door,” he 

“Oh, Luke! how can you?” said, ‘‘and come up for some matches.” 

«But she did, and her father saw it; so did “Then you have come home. Dear, dear! I 
her mother, for lam sure she was behind the }am so glad! Here are the matches, help your- 
curtaims—so there couldn’t be no harm in it.” self, and welcome. How is Miss Constance? 

‘*No,” said Rhoda, “no harm in the world, § When did you see her? Is she-with you?” 
but she might have flung down a half-dollar “She is quite well, thank you, Rhoda,” an- 
instead. What do we want with bouquets?” swered the man, in a voice that struck the child 

“A half-dollar! Rhoda Weeks. I’m ashamed ; as more brisk and cheerful than that she had 
of you!” cried out the boy, flushing red with ; been used to in the old times. ‘How is Weeks 
angry pain. ?and my friend, Luke? Well, I hope.” 

“Well,” said Rhoda, fluttering around him | “Oh, splendid! Anything else, Mr. Hudson?” 
like a frightened bird, “I’m sure I can’t see why } “Nothing, thank you. Good-night!” 
money isn’t just as good as flowers; especially 


Hudson stole down stairs, unlocked his parlor, 
as it can buy ’em up like fun any day. Butyou 


; and went into the darkness there for the first 


know best, Luke; I don’t want to make things ; time since his daughter’s wedding. After some 
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groping about, he found a iis and lighted it 
with a sort of shuddcr, for all the associations 
of the place were painful to him, and he looked } 
dismally about the room as a prisoner may be} with his diamonds and his money—as if I 
supposed to investigate the dungeon in which } ¢ cared.” 

he has suffered. He placed the lamp in the} ‘You used to like such things.” 

window-seat and flung the sash open, for the “Did I? Well, I suppose so; but they might 
air within was close, and Hudson felt suffocated } as well be pebbles, now.” 

by it. Directly a carriage came slowly up to} “But you have an elegant house; the papers 
the door, a key turned in the latch, and then 5 speak of it as something superb.” 

a rustle of silks, and rapid footsteps came up “So it is—a palace, if you like; but I like this 
stuffy little room better.” 


“‘He seems generous, Constance.” 
“Generous? You mean these?” she cried, 
glancing at her hands. ‘Oh, yes! he pelts me 








the stairs. 
Hudson stood up, drew a dusty, white blind over} ‘‘ Would you come back here?” 
the window, and hurried toward the door, his ‘Would I? No, unless he were here, and I 
arms extended, his eyes full of yearning affection, } as—as I was then.” 
“Father!” Her voice faltered, her face grew white to the 
“My own, own child!” lips. She looked around as if expecting to see 


She was lighter, more delicate, and altogether } young Sterling’s ghost among the shadows. 
a different person to the girl he had parted with ; Hudson took her hands in his. 
months before at the railroad station. He held ; “Did you love him so, Constance?’ 
her at arms-length, and saw that at a glance } ‘Love him so? Great heavens, father! you 
2 
? 
$ 
Tr? 
> 
; 





will never guess, never dream how—how 


her eyes were larger, and the lashes shadowed 
‘“‘How much you loved him—is that it, Con- 


them more darkly. The rich bloom in her 


cheeks had softened and almost faded away. } stance?” 

She breathed quickly, and w'th an unequal “Yes,” she whispered. 

heave of the chest—and this arose from the “And this man is your husband?” 

simple exertion of mounting those stairs. Hud- ‘““Why do you say that? it stings me, it taurts 


son remembered when she would bound up them} me to death. Shut me up in the cage of a 
like a fawn, and never draw a quicker breath. rattlesnake, and tell me it is forever—as if I 
“Constance, are you ill?” § didn’t know it!” 
“Tll? No, indeed! What makes you think so?” “IT did not intend to wound you, Constance.” 





“You are so changed, my child.” “T know that; but Iam so fractious. Don’t 
“Changed? Of course I am, but not ill—not } mind it, poor, dear old father.” 
seriously so, at any rate.” “And you married him for my sake,” said 
She coughed a little, and threw it off with a} Hudson, mournfully. ‘I hoped he would make 
laugh. you like him: he has pleasant ways with women 
“Is Church with you?” generally, and I hoped 


“In the city? Yes, but not here—I came “So did I hope; but no matter, we do not 
alone. Oh, father! I did so long to see you; } quarrel.” 
besides, I must—I must ” «That is one comfort,’”’ muttered Hudson. 
She flung off the black-lace shawl that half- “Ts it? I fancy he don’t think so.” 
covered her silk dress, and threw the pretty ‘«But he loves you.” 
cobweb of white lace and rose-buds, that an- “Oh, yes, desperately!” she answered. 
swered as a bonnet, from her head, and flung ‘Then there is some hope.” 
her gloves after it with one of her old impatient Constance started up and began to pace the 
gestures; then she pushed back her hair with $ floor. Then she paused before her father, and 
both hands and sat down, breathing deeply. answered him in a1 »w, hoarse voice, that made 








“Father. P his heart sink. 
“My child?” “Father, you know what it was to be that 
“That man is a fiend!” man’s slave.” 
“Has he treated you ill? H “Tt was you who delivered me, Constance.’’ 
“Hush, hush! don’t get into a temper! No-3} ‘Father, what would you do if I were threat- 
thing of that! I wish he would—oh! I wish he} ened with a like fate?” 
would! Hate, blows—anything would be so «Constance, you frighten me.” 
much better than his love!” “Dol? Well, lam frightened myself. Look 
Hudson glanced at her dress, and the diamonds } here, father!” 
which flashed on her hands, 
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She took a letter from her pocket, opengg the 
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soiled and torn envelop, and laid it before her 
father, who read it earnestly. 

«Alive, and you loved him So. My poor girl!” 

‘Loved him so?” she repeated, with sharp 
impatience. ‘Father, I was married to that 
man.” 

“Married!” 

She did not heed the word or his appalled 
face. 

**T had been his wife some months when he 
went away.” 

«Constance! Constance! Have mercy?” 

‘That was the cry I sent up to God when 
this letter told me of the awful fraud which 
separated us. It is true, father; William Sterling 
was my husband. This moment he is working 
like a slave to prepare a home for us both in the 
far west; it may not be long before he will be 
here inquiring for me.” 

“Oh, my God! my God! have compassion 
on us! He will ask for his wife. What will 
you say to him?” 

«What can I say?” 

“This. The girl'you married was unworthy 
of you, a coarse, uneducated, selfish creature, 
who loved you after her kind, but hankered 
after other things—excitement, homage, fine 
clothes, jewels for her hands, gold powder 
for her hair; everything that goes to debase a 
woman whose heart can be so satisfied. Tell 
him that a man came here, a base, low man, 
who craved her beauty, and loved her more be- 
cause she did not love him, than for any other 
reason. He had all the trumpery objects of 
her desire at command, and tempted her with 
them. She played with the fire, not meaning 
to burn herself, not meaning to wrong him; but 
she tasted of this man’s gold, and tangled her- 
self in a web of costly gifts, which drew her to 
the tempter in spite of her struggles; but love, 
respect, anything which burns a woman’s heart, 
was wanting in this. The woman was coarse, 
and vain, selfish and grasping—but she was 
true to her love.” 

“No, father, better not say that. He will 
never know that I thought him dead; that I did 
it in my desperation to save my father, that he 
must never hear, because it would spare me 
some portion of his contempt, and that would 
bring on a struggle—for he loved me, father, 
with a deep, beautiful love, which might have 
made a good woman of me if this man had not 
come between us.” 

‘My poor, poor child!” 

‘Don’t pity me, father; but tell me what can 
be done to eseape poor, poor—to escape my 
husband; for he is my husband, and he loves 


me. He will come here and ask for me, itl 
; could escape—oh, father! if he could only think 
me dead and in my grave.” 

Hudson started, some thought seemed to strike 
him suddenly. 

“Do not speak of death in this way, Con- 
| stance, it may be nearer us than you think.” 
‘‘Father, it would kill me to see him.” 

; Hudson aroused himself from the stunning 

} effects of this strange confession. He knew 

$that in this marriage Constance had become 
more the slave of Church than he had ever 
been; that in attempting to save him she had 

; put the gyves on her hands. 

3 ‘Constance, have you told Church? Does he 

; know?” 

“Told him of my husband, my honorable, 
noble, young husband? No, I would die first.” 

“*From fear?” 

“No. Still he is a terrible man, father; but 
$ the crime is not for me. I believed the story he 
$ told us.” 

Hiudson groaned. 

‘But the legal effect; the law is on his side, 
Guard your secret, Constance, or he will slay 
you with it. Where are your proofs?” 

‘‘Here, father?” 

She took a card-case of purple velvet from 
her pocket, and, tearing out the lining, showed 
him her certificate of marriage carefully con- 
$ cealed underneath. 

«‘Who knows of this, Constance?” 

‘‘Ourselves.” 

«But the clergyman—the witnesses?” 

The girl laughed. Even in her greatest dis- 
tress she would sometimes break into fits of 

3 merriment, like a child. 

“Oh! I met him in Washington face to face ' 
only last week, and he did not know me from 
Adam. No wonder, for I was married in that 

rattling old brown-silk dress, with my hair 


4 
; 
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combed straight back like a Chinese; and when 
he saw me there wasn’t a better-dressed lady in 
the rooms—sweeping train, lace flounces, low 
neck, and crimped hair besides,” she added, 
with sudden pathos in her voice. ‘I have 
grown so thin since then, and my color is all 
gone. I sometimes think William himself would 
not known me.” 

Constance broke off with a sob, lifted her 
hands, and strove to conceal the tears that fol- 
lowed so quickly on her outburst of laughter. 
All at once she dropped her hands and looked 
at her father. : 

‘What have you done with it?” 

“The certificate?” 


“Yes, yes! I want it.” 
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«But you had better leave it with me, Con- enlightened me. Have no fear that I shall not 
gance. It is a dangerous paper.” be careful. He shall not get me under his heel; 
«Jt is all I have—give it to me.” ’ but, oh! what shall I do if William comes in 
«But you are so thoughtless.” search of me, father? Father, I could not live 
«Am 1?” and know he was here without secing him. Be- 
She spoke bitterly, and held out her hand for $ sides, he will find me out; he loved me so dearly— 
the certificate. indeed, he did, and in spite of those miserable 
«Better destroy it,” said the old man, reso- } presents and that ball, I loved him dearly. Oh, 
tely, going toward the lamp. father! I love him yet better than ever—a thou- 
She sprang upon him like a tigress, snatched } sand times better than ever, now that I know 
the certificate, and pressed it to her lips with 3 that we are parted, that through all the long, 
poth hands, as if it had Leen a child rescued 3 long life before me I shall never see him again.” 
from the flames. Then she sat down and began “You never must see him again, Constance.” 
to ery, rocking herself to and fro, entangling ; The poor woman uttered a moan, which went 
the lace shawl around the leg of her chair with ; to her father’s heart. 
eery movement, and giving herself up to a 3 “J know it—I know it! He got me by a 
passion of grief such as Hudson had never wit- a a foul, wicked lie! I was left to do it 
nessed in her before. He came toward her $as a punishment for my lightness and horrible 
gently, but she clasped the paper to her bosom, folly; but isn’t it terrible that there can be no 
and, turning her face upon him, cried out, ’ end—that 1 must live with this man, and yet 
“It is alJ I have. Let me keep it. Let me } hate him so?” 
keep it!” “The whole thing is terrible, Constance. Had 
Then with her poor hands trembling and her } 3 you a told me—had you but told me at the 
preast heaving with tears, she put the paper { time.’ 
back into the mutilated card-case, and hid it ‘‘Don’t say that—don’t reproach me! I am 


2 
; 
away in her bosom. jentenealite enough without such words. I was 


Hudson remonstrated earnestly, and told her $ crazy, worried out of myself with a wild wish 
of the great danger which lay in the possession ; to shine—see the world, and have it admire my 
of a document which might, any moment, place Seeutenothie I am handsome, you know that, 
her at the mercy of a man like Church; but she { father; and he told me beauty was a power; 
answered him with a passion of tears that it : this it was that drove me on the rocks.” 
was all she had left, and that alone kept her ‘“‘Where I had been wrecked long before,” 
heart from breaking. said Hudson, gloomily. 

Then the unhappy father appeased his fears «But you are saved; he cannot touch you.” 
by impressing on the imprudent creature the “Except as he strikes my child.” 
peril she was in. He told her that her mar- ‘‘But what can he.do to me, father?” 
riage with Church was a crime against the law; “A great deal, if he finds out the secret you 
and innocent as she was, in fact, a man of his ; carry in your bosom.” 
adroit and malignant character might easily “But what if he did? How would it harm 
prove that her concealment of the first marriage } me?” 
had been from a criminal intent. “Tt might put you on trial for bigamy.” 

These arguments made an impression upon “Bigamy! What is that?” 
the girl. She listened earnestly, and seemed to ; ‘Marrying one person when you are legally 
comprehend all the peril of her position with } bound to another.” 
great clearness; but this only sufficed to inspire «And is that the law? What will it do with 
all the combativeness of her nature. The young } me?” 
creature was courageous as a lion, and by no ‘Send you to prison.” = + 
means deficient in the quick intellect which “Among common—that is, among wicked 
sees a position, and the means by which it can } people?” 
bedefended. While her father was talking she “The lowest and worst, Constance.” 
sat with her lips firmly compressed, and her «And would they cut off my hair?—but you 
eyes gathering slow fire. Sometimes she started, } have not seen my hair. Come this way, where 
4s if some sharp thought stung her; but she } the light strikes it. Did you ever see anything 
illowed her father to go on without material } so lovely? It was his idea. He took me to the 
interruption to the end. When he paused, she } French woman and had it done. I almost liked 
trose slowly and seemed preparing to go. him for it—every lady admired me so; that was 
“Father, I have told you all, and you have } the reason that minister did not remember me; 
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the girl he married to—to poor William had 
brown hair. This is golden, look!” 3 
Constance went close to the light, which sent ; 
gleams across her head, and kindled up a long, : 
heavy curl, that fell across her bosom into a glow 
of golden beauty. ‘ 
“Is it false? Has he had your hair cut off?” } 
inquired Hudson, amazed by the change. 
“Cut off? No; this is my own hair. Something } 
the woman put on it and gave me to use, turned 
it to this. He was delighted with it, first, be- } 
cause it made my face lovely, he said; and then 
people never could trace his wife back to her } 
poverty-stricken home—a place he wanted her } 
to forget. I think that was his great motive.” 
“I see. I think he had a deeper motive.” 
“Oh, father! he has so many deep motives.” 
“T know it. But now we must think only of } 
your safety. What brought you here so unex- 3 
pectedly? I got your note, and came at once, fear- } 
ing some trouble had driven you back tome.” $ 
«And so it did, a terrible trouble. Oh, father! ' 
it is only three days since I found out that Wil-} 
liam, my poor, poor husband, is alive; that the } 
telegram and the paper were got up on purpose 
to deceive me. You remember little Rhoda 
came to the depot that day to bid me good-by? } 
I was very miserable, and so near crazy that} 
everything around me went in a whirl. She 
gave me a letter, I remember it now like a 
dream. I took it as people handle things in 
dreams, and put it in my pocket. The dress I 
had on that day was a very common one, and I 
put it away thinking never to wear it again; } 
but three days ago he wanted me to come on} 
here with him, and I got out the dress to travel } 
in. I found that letter in the pocket, his hand- ; 
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> thought—oh, heaven, have mercy !—where ean] 
3 go? Not to him. 


He would never, never 
me again. Not to you, father, to bring back th 


’ old burdens and the miserable old life, Whe, 


could I go? What could I do? 
“T heard him coming, and hid the letter, fg 
it held my secret. He should never know hy 


} I learned of his wickedness—but I must charg 


him with it. There was no quelling the fire} 
I thought of it 


but the wrong was too terrible for restraing 


; He came in smiling—oh! how I hate that smjjy 


and asked if I was ready. I turned upon hig 
like a tigress, told him that I knew of his fraud 


; and had proofs that William Sterling, the mg 


I had loved, and should love to my dying breait 
was still living. Father, he laughed, and x 
tempted to pat me on the head, as if I had beg 
an angry child. 

‘+7 had been a pretty fool,’ he said, ‘to smal 
low his report so readily. In time I would len 
to keep calm and investigate as he did & 
course, the whole thing was a lie; but he wanta 
me, and had got me, the sweetest creature thy} 
ever lived, and would tell ten thousand mg 


} falsehoods rather than lose me again.’ 


“This was the brazen answer he gave me. | 


3 silenced my rage, it turned my heart fo iron 


its slow, white heat. I said to him calmly, asi 
no agony seethed beneath the surface, 
‘¢«Did you love me so much, then?’ 
~ «¢Love you?’ and the tears sprang intoli 
hard eyes. ‘Yes, girl, better than my hfe 
better than my soul—better, I almost think 
than my gold!’ 
‘I felt my eyes kindle with the terrible ha 
that rose up in my soul against him. He almos 


writing, his dear, familiar words, a place on ; thought that he loved me better than his goli- 
the name where he had pressed kisses that my } knowing how he loved that, I could measur 


lips were to take off. Oh, father, father! the } the power of his affection for me, and knew thi 


words killed me; I felt my brain reel. I trem- 
bled all over like that poor man who was struck } 
by the sun while at work last summer. I wanted ! 
to leap from the window, and run about the > 
street blindly. I hated myself—and oh, heavens! } 
how I hated that man. At first I was afraid of ’ 
the letter, and flung it away from me, shivering } 
as if a rattlesnake had been curled up in my } 
pocket. Then it came upon me that William} 
was alive, that he loved me yet, was longing } 
for me out there in his wild home, and the ; 
paper became precious as diamonds. I kissed } 
it a thousand times, and with every kiss a sting } 
of hate came to my heart for the man who had } 
cheated me. At first I went wild, and resolved } 
to charge the fraud upon him, tell him all the ' 
loathing I felt, and leave him forever, Then I? 


> it was great. 


**¢ And you love me now?’ 

“««Better than then, better than anything i 
the world’ 

“He took me in his arms. Sick with loatt 
ing, I fainted. When I came to, he was bending 
over me, greatly troubled. 

««¢ You are ill, keep quiet; our journey shil 
be put off,’ he said. 

«‘T sat up and looked around for my travelin 
shawl. 

«No, I wish to see my father. 
the time is not up,’ I said 

‘He knelt by me, and kissed my hands—thsj 
fainting-fit had frightened him, for the may 
loved me, I knew that well enough. 


Let us start) 
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«J smiled. Did he think my nature so shallow 
that a wrong like his could only make me angry? 3 
«‘J am only anxious to know how much you 
loved me when such means were used.’ 
“Deep feeling made the mandumb. He could 
not find words in which to measure the feelings s 
that crowded upon him. I saw that, and re- ; 
joiced over it; by the depths of love he bore me } 
I could measure my own capacities for revenge. . 
I said, ‘and } 

seem to glory in it; be it so, for henceforth 13 
cease to recognize a tie so formed.’ ; 
«He started up. | 
“You will not leave me, Constance. $ 
not for that you wish to visit New York?’ ; 
«He was breathless and white; my words had 

; 


«You have won me by a fraud,’ 


It is 


terrified him. 

«“ ‘No,’ I said, ‘that is impossible. 
are tied together by a cruel bond. 
leave you, but I will not even try to love you.’ ; 
«He sat down, and I saw that his limbs shook. 


You and} 
I will not: 


«And in all these months you have not cared 
for me.’ 

“His look was pitiful. No wounded dog ever > 
appealed to his master for help with such dumb } 
pathos—but I had no compassion. 

« ‘No, [have never cared for you, never shall.’ } 


««And all on account of this young man.’ 
«Allon account of this young man, whom I } 
love deeply, hopelessly, as you love me.’ } 
“He sprang to his feet, clenching and un-} 
clenching his hand, as if it held a knife. 


“ «Be careful! be careful!’ he said, ‘or the 
next report you get shall be true.’ 

“I felt the blood leave my lips. The man is ca- 3 
pable of fulfilling even a threat like that, father.” } 

“T know it—I know it!” 

Hudson was sitting in the easy-chair, terrified } 
by the scenes his daughter was describing, terri- 
fied by the feelings she expressed. His chains 
had fallen off to be fastened on his own a; 
and he saw how they galled her, how she ; 
wrenched at them in vain. He understood the } 
imminent peril she was in, and trembled under } 
the knowledge. * 3 

“If he had threatened to kill me, I should not } 
have cared,” Constance resumed; ‘but this} 
threat turned my very heart cold.” 


> no one to share it with. 


‘*No wonder!” muttered Hudson. ‘The poor 
young fellow is in a lonely place, and the dis- 
tance would be nothing to Church.” 

“But he shall not go; I will not leave him 
an hour,” cried Constance, taking sudden alarm. 
“I thought myself so powerful, so sure; and 
in a moment he finds my weak place, and brings 
me to his feet again—for I am sure that William 
will come here in search of his wife. Then he 
is sure to find me out, and terrible things will 
follow. Father! father! tell me what can be 
done to save him from all knowledge of the 
cruel step I have taken; that will be enough 
to kill him. 1 sometimes think if he could be 
kept away awhile, that this cough might grow 
worse, and carry me off. Then he need only 
know that his poor young wife was dead! 1 
but people cannot die when 
they please; 1f they only could, I would go into 
my little bedroom there and lie down forever.” 

Hudson arose from his chair and took Con- 
stance by both her hands, 

‘“*My poor child,” he said, very gently, ‘all 
this sorrow springs out of one great sin, per- 
petrated years ago by your unhappy father 
Fool that I was! to think that the burden would 
; fall on me alone.” 

‘Don’t talk that way, father. I do not com- 
plain; besides, it was not all that—only tell me 
what I can do.” 

‘“‘Give me time, Constance. I will think this 
matter over. I will see your Mr. Church. 
Some means must be devised to keep young Ster- 
ling at his post. Give mea little time, Constance, 
and I will find help for this in some way.” 

“I knew that my only course was to come 
the burden was too heavy, when I had 
Good-night, father!” 

“Good-night, my child!” 

‘Father, did my mother die of consumption?” 

Yes.” 

“Good-night, father!” 

She threw her arms around him, kissed him 
with passionate energy, and ran down stairs. 

Iludson stood till a carriage drove from the 


wish it were now; 





here; 


: door, then he flung himself on his knees and 


wept like a child. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY FLORENCE 


BUNTANO,. 
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STaRvING, thirsting, dying for a little love! 
I turn my face unto the wall; 

I shriek, I moan, I cry—no one hears! 

They would not hear my last death-cull! 





Others love, are loved, filled full thereof; 
I, only 1, must faint and fall; 

Must starve for that I can never have— 

Must turn my face unto the wall. 











“WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE?” 





BY CORA 


BELDEN. 





‘“Pa, I must have twenty dollars, it will 
take ten for the trimming, five for the making, 
and five, at least, for the trouble of getting the 
latest style; so you see I can’t get along with- 
out it.” 

‘*Can’t you save at least five dollars by find- 
ing the pattern yourself?” asked her father. 

“No; I can’t find it myself.” 

“Very well, Ella, there is the sum;” and 
Mr. Nichols laid the sum on the table. As he 
left the room, going to town to his place of 
business, he met his second daughter on the 
stairs. 

“Papa, won’t you get me the Fairies’ Waltz? 
No one around here has it, and I want to get 
one new piece before Susie Lee.” 

“I will try and think of it, Jennie.” 

“You're a dear, good papa!” and she threw 
her arms around his neck, and kissed him. 

Mr. Nichols passed through the hall-door on 
to his place of business; as he walked along, 





“‘Come, papa,” said Clara, that evening, ag 
Mr. Lee sat before the fire in dressing-gown 
and slippers, ‘‘here is the Magazine; it cam 
this morning, and I am very anxious to hear 
the stories.” 

Mr. Lee took the Magazine—he was a good 
reader—and immediately had the attention of 
all, even little Fanny, and thus passed a very 
pleasant evening. 

* * + ¢ 

“Come, come, Ella, ain’t you ready yet 
said Jennie, to her sister, the day after that 
above. ‘Now, remember! not a word to Susie 
Lee about any new music. I will invite her 
over to-morrow, and show her some one can get 
ahead of her once and awhile.” 

They found the Miss Lees at home, and after 
the usual greetings were over, and the Miss 
Nichols divested of their wrappings, they took 
out their work to spend the afternoon. 

“Oh! do you know where I could get a pattem 


he could not help contrasting his own family ; for embroidering a pair of slippers?” asked 


with that of his neighbor Lee. They both had 
the same number in family, were in middling cir- 
cumstances, and both received the same salary, 
and Mr. Lee always seemed contented and happy, 
which Mr. Nichols was sure he could not feel, 
if he were continually harassed at home for 
money; he determined to ask him the first 
opportunity how it was. While he is walking 
on, let us step over to the Lees. 

‘What is the matter, Fannie?” asked Susie 
Lee. 

‘Mamma won't let me go out until the fog 
clears off; and I think it’s too bad,” sobbed little 
five-year-old Fanny. 

‘“‘Never mind,” said Susie; ‘“‘come here and 
sister will show you a pretty picture;” and she 
took the child in her lap, inventing a tale of 
the beautiful steel engraving entitled ‘Master 
Mischief; thus she amused the child for some 
time until she almost forgot her play out-doors, 
and seemed perfectly contented to remain in. 

“Here Caddie,” said Susie, after Fanny had 
departed, “here is that pattern you were want- 
ing so much,” and she handed her sister the 
Magazine. 

‘Just the thing!” said Clara, as she took the 
book to examine it. ‘‘What should we do with- 


out ‘Peterson?’” 
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Ella. 

“There is quite a pretty one in one of the 
‘Peterson’s,’”’ said Clara. 

She got the book, and Ella, after carefully 
studying it, commenced marking. 


In the evening, Mr. and Mrs. Nichols came 


over. 

“Come, Susie,” said Mr. Lee, as they entered 
the parlor, after supper, ‘‘come, give us some 
music.” 

Susie complied; and after playing and sing- 
ing for some time, asked Jennie to play. She 
did so. 

‘You should have brought your new piece 
over, Jennje,” said her father. 

“‘What is it?” asked Susie. » 

‘Fairies’ Waltz,” said Jennie. 

“JT have it,” said Susie. ‘It came in the last 
number of ‘ Peterson.’ ” 

“There, Jennie,” said Ella, “you did not get 
ahead of Susie, after all.” 

“«Peterson’ always has a new piece of music 
in,” said Susie. 

“I think I should like it,” said Jennie. “Pa, 
won’t you take it for me?” 

“You will never regret it,” said Clara, 
“for the patterns are as serviceable as the 
music.” % 
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—V—— 
«And the reading matter is worth the year’s 
subscription,” said Mr. Lee. 


“T think it must be worth taking.” 
And he did take it, and has never been sorry— 


«And the receipts save half a year’s sub-} that was three years ago; and he still takes it, 


geription in that time,” said Mrs. Lee. 
«And such pretty pictures,” chimed in little 
Fanny. 


and recommends it to all who want to save 
money in dress and in cooking, and also to 
those who wish some interesting reading matter. 





° CONTENTMENT. 





BY MRS. L. 8. 





“QoNTENTMENT will be sweet,” the aspirant said, 

“When on my brow is set a wreath of fame ; é 
When from the summit of that shining top, 

Worlds shall pay homage to my deathless name?” 
He hurried onward for the fancied hight— 

The ignis fatuus of his earth-bound soul ; 
Led to the morass of death’s cheerless night, 

Where crouching wanderers of the darkness prowl. 


SILL. 


“And I shall be content when I achieve 

A wealth sufficient for the coming years; 
When ’mid the blasts adversity may breathe, 

Luxurious ease may balk life’s Wintry fears. 
Yes; I shall be content,” the toiler sighed, 

Then onward bounded o’er life’s thorny track; 
Unconscious murderer of the present bour, 

And torturing self upon a golden rack! 





HARRIS. 


“A few more trophies, then in calm content 
T'll count the annals of my glories o'er; 
A few more conquests, till this proud domain 
Shall sway the sceptre o’er yon distant shore.” 
Ay! and in blood the hero strove to trace 
A name untarnished by the shame of fears; 
A glory founded where life's tempests beat, 
Enriched by death-moans and by orphan’s tears! 


“T, too, shall be content,” the Christian smiled, 
“Tf, at the exit of life's gloomy vale, 

This spirit-barque shall then outride the wave, 
And brave the darkness and death's fearful gale. 

Yes, I shall be content, though wreaths of fame 
Nor sordid treasures of this world are mine; 

They’re garnered there,” and, lowly and foot-sore, 
He journeyed onward to a Heavenly clime! 





ALONE. 





BY ADDIE C. POE. 





Farner.zss, motherless, sisterless, brotherless, 
Houseless and homeless, a wanderer here, 

None in the wide world to love or to pity me, 
No one to chide, and no one to cheer! 

No hand to lift the dark cloud that o’ershadows me; 
No one to tell of the brighter to be! 

In its deep anguish and wearisome loneliness, 
Father in Heaven, my heart turns to Thee! 


Oh! could we know that the loved and departed ones, 
Landed beyond on that mystical shore, 

Watched o’er our wand'rings, grieved o'er our sorrowings, ; 
Cherished a love for us, just as of yore. i 





Oh! to believe their loved forms were around us— 
Shadowy forms, seen by faith’s eye alone; 


* Oh! could we fancy them whispering over us, 


Gladly our hearts would catch each loving tone. 


Oh! for a glimpse of that brighter hereafter! 

Could from its fetters my worn spirit break ; 
Forth to that Summer-land, led by Thy loving hand, 
Gladly its way to that bright world ‘twould take, 

Waiting alone on the brink of life’s river, 
Teach me, my Father, with patience to rest, 

Till the pale boatman in harbor shall anchor me, 
Ransomed and saved with the loved and the blest. 





MEMORY’S 


BY N. M. 


a 


‘Tis midnight! from the deep-blue sky 
The pale moon looks with cloudless brow} 
And Memory, with her host draws nigh, 
To groet me now, 


She whispers in my listening ear, 
Of joys long flown, of sorrows past; 
Of friends—the parted, lost, and dear—~ 
Till tears fall fast, 


VOICES. 


JOHHSON. 


The old loved voices! Ah! how long 
The days since last their music chime, 
In richest harmony of song, 
Beguiled the time. 


‘Tis midnight! from her jeweled throne, 

The moon looks down with cloudless brow ; 
And Memory wakes each cherished tone, 
To cheer me now. 
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GLOVE-BOX OF PERFORATED CARD 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Sut 


Materiats.—Fine perforated cardboard; a 
little piece of hard wood to place under the 
cardboard in cutting it out; a fine paint-brush; 
gum-arabic; pasteboard; blue silk or paper for 
covering the cardboard. 

The box measures ten inches in length, three 
inches in breadth, and two inches and a half in 








depth. The foundation of the box may beg 
pasteboard, covered, according to our mode, 
with dark-blue silk. 





Commence with the ornamental part of th 
under-edge, which consists, for each cross ani 
each long side, of a kind of perforated cart 
board-frame, all joining, which is only one typ 
(the space of the thick rib inclosing four hole 
broad, round at the sides, seventeen type high. 
The gumming on of these little frames must bk 
very carefully done, and care must be takents 
observe the right side of the cardboard. 4 
second little frame, thirteen type high, for the 
shape of the ground for the relief work, mut 
not only be joined with the squares formed d 





bars, but must also form the other triangle in 
the inner space. Then another layer, in the 
form of a triangle, must be gummed on, ot 
type smaller. Then follow for each triangle 
three layers of the cardboard. Of these the 
first has six, the second five, the third four 
types on their straight sides, and these must 
placed upon each other upon the under double 
layer, and must be one type deeper. 
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THE BAILLY PALETOT. 223 
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4s shown in the design, this pattern must be ; straight sides upon each other, always one type 
ed, in reduced size, for the edge of the } deeper, and shortening one type always on their 
», The triangle for the latter consists only ; sloped sides. The seventh and smaller layer is 
double perforated cardboard layer. gummed on in the same manner. 

Tbe other side is worked in the same manner, 
in an opposite direction, which completes the 
middle open pattern. No. 2 shows the fourth 
; part of the middle pattern, the raised edge of 
which has: six layers of cardboard, each layer 
shortening at the sloped long side, and increas- 
ing at the straight cross sides one type. Of 
these the last is quite small, ending with two 
sloping types. The four middle squares rest 
upon a ground, only joining in the middle, from 
which they are raised eight layers; the two last 
are of the same size. In the middle of each 
layer, decreasing always one type round, a 
square of types is cut out, only the third last is 
The under layer for ornamenting the cover is } ornamented with a star in relief instead, through 
altogether as far as the four middle squares, ; which the colored underground appears. 
shown in Nos. 1 and 4. For the arranging The straight, open outer edge of the corners, 
of the MMihe separate squares, sce No.4. Each triangle, ; and the middle field, have all through six layers 
88 and Meuding the ground, has seven layers of card- } of cardboard; each of these is sloped off regu- 
| car Mard, meeting always two and two, with their ‘ larly inward. 
1€ type 
holes) 


> high. THE BAILLY PALETOT. 
at BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Yr give, this month, a new and elegant pat- ; middle, but is cut longer than the rest of the 

for a fall paletot. It is called the “Bailly,” } paletot. The lower part is fastened by a passe- 

is made of black silk. It falls loose in { menterie ornament; lastly, it is entirely trim- 

rf the back is without any seam in the ‘ med with satin braid and Chantilly lace. This 
LIV.~-15 : 
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DIAGRAM OF THE 
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BAILLY PALETOT. 

















trimming simulates a pelerine in front. The 
sleeve is ample at the top, narrow at the bottom, 
with ornaments to match. We here give a dia- 
gram, by aid of which it may be cut out. 

















No. 1. Front. 

No. 2. Srpe-Pieceg. 

No. 3. Back. 

No. 4.and 5. Unpen-Part or THe Susevs. 
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PLAIT FOR CHIGNON. 


(micxoxs are increasing in size, and, as they 
te likely to attain still more formidable pro- 
tions, attention has recently been turned to 
‘alerthem as light as possible, as few things 
Moluee a more disagreeable sensation than 
wything heavy on the head, and, besides, the 
ta produced by undue weight is most in- 
Mous io the growth of natural hair. The 
“ompanying engravings illustrate a new chig- 
Mvhich only weighs two ounces and a half— 
lit then half the ordinary weight; the hair of 
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NEW CHIGNON. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 











CURL FOR CHIGNON. 


which it is made measures twenty-four inches: 
in length, and is prepared in a novel and pecu- 
liar manner. It is not mounted on a frizette, 
but, by reason of this ingenious mode of prepa- 
ration, it always remains crimped and bouffant, 
and yet so pliable and manageable that a lady 
can arrange it herself in several different 
styles without the aid of either maid or hair- 
dresser. 

The chignon is mounted on a massive-looking 
tortoise-shell comb; but here, agin saniien 
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TOILET-MAT.—D’OYLEY OF JAVA CANVAS. 














CHIGNON—PRONT VIEW. 
has been paid to render extremely light what 
is in reality very rich and handsome in effect. 
This is owing to the balls at the top being 


CHIGNON—BACK VIEW. 
hollow, which is a great advantage, as a heaty 
comb is even more disagreeable on the head 
than a heavy chignon. 








TOILET-MAT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








THESE pretty and useful Toilet-Mats are to be 
wade of white pique, embroidered with scarlet 
split zephyr or black sewing-silk. Cut out the by an over-stitch. The little sprays are done 
pique the size required, upon it trace the pat- {in coral-stitch; done in scarlet or black, they 
tern with a lead-pencil, and button-hole stitch 
the leaves and flowers in stitches at equal dis- 
tances. The veining of the leaves and the petals 


of the flowers is done by carrying one lon 
stitch the length required, and sewing it dow 


will bear any amount of washing; blue, though 
pretty, is not so durable, but will wash sever! 





D’OYLEY OF JAVA CANVAS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








also the pattern on the squares with cordon of the 
same color. The edge is in button-hole stitch. 
The fringe is made of the canvas by drawing out 
the long threads, and each tuft is fastened bys 
common knot, as shown in the design. 


MATERIALS.—White Java canvas and colored 
(For illustration, see front of the 


Draw out the threads, and tie them according 
to design with-cordon of a bright color. 
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IN LEATHER AND BERLIN WOOL-WOREK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Tas design represents the arrangement of 
lather strips covering three crosses of canvas 
i three shades of sepia-brown,. the darkest 
nw black, and the lightest white; silk, with 
tronze-colored leather, fastened on both sides 
vith button-hole stitch in brown-silk cordon. 
Tie design clearly shows the arrangement of 
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CROCHET STAND-UP COLLAR 





the colors and stitches, especially the double 
cross-stitch, which is worked from the lightest 
brown over six threads, which, with little 
cross-stitches over the projecting ends of the 
under-stitches, and the white silk stitch in 
the middle of the cross, is very effective. 





, AND TRIMMING FOR CUFFS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Maren1aLs.—Arden’s cotton, No. 30; colored 
arsnet or velvet ribbon. 

Work, alternately, a little raised-looking 
mette and treble row of stripes like straps, 
(ee front of the number,) which are out of 
ight, and through them a colored ribbon is 
iawn, upon which the rosettes rest. 

Apart of the collar, including the crochet 
nf-like edge, is represented in proper size in 





efront of the number, with the arrangement 
ithe ribbon. 

Tor a collar, sixteen rosettes will be sufficient. 
These are worked separately. 

The thick projecting middle ring is worked 
"ta layer of cotton wound several times 
"wand a fine wooden knitting-needle. Work 
thirty double over this, closely drawn together. j 


Working through both threads, crochet thirty 
double round the ring again, then turn round 
and work the six outer scallops as follows: 

Two double, pass over one stitch of the ring, in 
the next stitch crochet nine treble, pass over one 
stitch, two double. Repeat from * five times, and 
finish with one double next to the first stitch. 

The wrong side of the crochet is the right 
side of the rosette. 

For the cross-straps, begin with twenty-three 
stitches. Upon these work, returning (sticking 
first in the sevéhth of the last worked chain,) 
four times, two treble and two chain, alternately, 
passing over two chain in the front -cross-odge 
of the collar. 


Then go on to the next strap. All the straps 
consist of three of these treble rows forward and 
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228 BFRLIN PATTERN. 











back. But the first and last straps require only } The upper-edge of the collar also contains oy, 
one row. ; row of double, upon which the edge is works 
If there are twenty-three chain to crochet, ; in rows forward and backward as follows; 
the eighth and ninth, the fifteenth and sixteenth, Ist row: Alternately, one chain, one treble 
must always be worked through one of the thick } } always in the third stitch of the preceding roy, 
scallops of the rosettes. 2nd row: Alternately, five chain and one 
On the opposite side the rosettes must, in like } double, always between two treble. 
manner, be fastened by a single stitch, and the 8rd row: Seven chain, one double in each 
straps worked over with double stitches. scallop. 
For the under-edge crochet one row of double 4th row: Nine chain, one double in each seq). 
and one row of, alternately, two treble and one ; lop. 
picot (six chain and one double in the second of 5th row: This row, the wrong side of which 








these.) Three stitches of the preceding row 3 serves for the right, consists of two chain, anj 
always separate two treble. six treble in each middle stitch of a scallop. 





BERLIN PATTERN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give here a striped pattern worked over ; shades of suitable colors, and consist of cro 
a black or bright-colored foundation in cross-{ stitches in reversed lines, through which little 
stitch, filled up with little patterns of loose-lying § white or maize-colored stitches appear likes 
stitches. The intermediate stripes are in four ? kind of trellis-work. 
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COVER FOR BLOTTING-CASES, ALBUMS, ETC. 


Mareriats.—Velvet, cloth, or silk for the, stalk-stitch with silk cordon, the little oval pat 
ground-work; photograph or painting for the} terns in button-hole stitch. Then cut away the 
oval center; fine leather for the applique; silk 3 plain part outside the pattern with a fine pair of 
ef two colors; tracing-paper. (For illustration, } scissors, and work the parts marked with ade 
see front of the number.) >in knotted stitch with light silk, and work the 


Maroon leather on maroon velvet, stitched ; outer edge with a larger button-hole stitch of 


with gold and royal-blue silk, will have a very } ; the same color. The materials in the middle 

pretty effect. space must he cut out, and a photograph gam 
Trace the design on paper; put the paper on} med in underneath. The cover must be moual 

the leather. Fasten the whole of this upon the} on cardboard and lined with silk. A cord may 


ground-work, and work the outline in slanting } be sewn round the edge. 
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EDGE OF CROCHET, 





MIGNARDISE, AN) SCALLOPED BRAID. 
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jstrow: Work, alternately, in a point of a scal- 
lop, two treble separated by one chain, one chain, 
gd repeat the two treble separated by one chain 
inthe point of the next scallop. 

tnd row: Work always two chain, and one 
juble, the latter being alternately worked be- 


tween the two trebles lying together, and in 
one picot of the mignardise, always passing 
over one picot. 

Lastly, work, alternately, three chain and one 
double in the opposite picots of the mignardise, 
always passing over one picot. 








Tus pretty design in Point Russe is to be worked in silk of two colors. It is an elegant border. 
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CARMAGO MANTLE—FRONT AND BACK- 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


FASHIONABLE Ripinc-Hasits.—Riding on horseback is be- 
coming every year more and more fashionable, and we are 
constantly applied to for information about the proper 
habits to be worn. A letter of that kind is now before us, 

In reply we would say that the most fashionable riding- 
habits are black, dark-green, and blue, both light and dark. 
Light-gray and fawn color are also used occasionally. The 
material should be cloth, if you wish your dress to last- 
Some habits are heavily braided in front; others open in 
the front to display a white chemisette, and these are often 
turned back with velvet lapels; but most of the habits fit 
to perfection, and have but little trimming; and we think 
this is the best taste. They are quite as much gored as last 
year, and are, if possible, shorter; a good many of them are 
barely longer thar a dress, and scarcely cover the feet. 
Habit-makers now are beginning to discard the good old 
plan of putting shot in the hems of the skirts to weight 
them ; the consequence is that, unless you are very careful, 
it is very probable that on a windy day your habit will be 
blown about in quite an unpleasant way; but if a deep hem, 
say a quarter of a yard wide, as suggested below, is put on 
inside at the bottom of the skirt, it will answer nearly as 
well as shot, and will be neater. 

Habits just now are mostly made about three yards anda 
half wide, fifty inches long in front, and fifty-four at the 
back; the left side fifty-one, the right fifty-nine. The front 
breadth is very much gored, and for about thirteen inches 
across the front is quite plain, there being no plaits what- 
ever in front, except that formed by the fastening of the 
skirt at the side. Five plaits on each side at the back (not 
box-plaits) is all the full that is 'y. The edge of 
the skirt should be plainly hemmed, wit a hem from six to 
nine inches deep; and at the waist it should be gathered 
into a silk band, shaped to the figure, and about one inch 
and a half wide. Buttons put below the band at the back 
and on each hip corresponding, with tabs and button-holes 
on the body, keep the skirt in its place. 

The bodies are made as plain as possible, very high in the 
neck, with a very narrow, almost imperceptible basque, 
scarcely an inch wide in the front, and widening at the 
back to a swallow-tailed point with two buttons at the 
waist. A row of buttons goes down the front, but in most 
cases does not fasten the body. This is done with long hooks 
and eyes. Round the neck, down the front, and all round 
the basque (where braiding is used) is a row of wide braid, 
headed by a row of narrow. The sleeves this year are still 
the coat shape, but rather tighter than before. These are 
trimmed with a little wide and narrow braid. Sometimes 
the side-pieces at the back of the habit are marked out with 
braid; but, as a rule, it seems that the better the habit the 
more simple it is made, its superiority consisting in the fit; 
and what with the good figures for which American women 
are famous, and the perfection to which habit-making has 
now arrived, (the amount of padding in some of them would 
seem quite incredible to novices,) the appearance of the 
majority of the young lady equestrians is very creditable. 

Hats are a little higher in the crown, and a little shal- 
lower in the brim, than they were last year. The low, 
broad-brimmed, cavalier hat, which was both prettier and 
protected the face better, has almost gone out of fashion, the 
“stove-pipe” having supplanted it. In England, white tulle 
veils are very much worn; but they have not yet mude 
their way in America. Here, the sun is so hot that ladies, 
who care for their complexions, are forced to wear brown, 
or = Many riders not only wear the tulle over 





their faces, but arrange folds of the tulle around the hat 
Small goffered cambric frills sometimes replace collars, bat 
; are not considered good style; the narrow, all-round line, 
see are far neater and more generally worn, fasteng 
either with a brooch or stud, or sometimes colored neck. 
tyes are worn with them; but the white cambric and tuly 
tyes, edged with lace, are the newest things, and they area 
very pretty and becoming addition to the plain habit, Th 
long, straight scarfs, tied in a bow in front, are very mud 
: worn, but the muslin handkerchiefs find favor, too; nothing 
looks so untidy and altogether so unsuitable for ridings 
those long, ribbon streamers which fasten a locket and fly 
about in all directions the wind may take them. Th 
¢ sleeves being tighter than heretofore, the linen cuffs are ley 
; seen than they used to be; light-colored kid gloves, mauve, 
gray, and often white, are universally adopted. 

Plaited chignons and the plain chignons are quite asmuch 
worn, and are, if possible, larger than ever, so that the pr. 
file of a young girl, with her riding-hat on, is rather comical 
than otherwise, the huge protuberance at the back of the 
head having a very ludicrous effect. A band of colored 
ribbon, with no ends, is often fastened round the chignon 
Decidedly the best way of dressing the hair for riding isin 
plaited coils. The enormous chignon, as we have alreaiy 
said, is simply ludicrous. We have seen chignons at Nev 
port, this summer, that looked as if they had been copied 

from the caricatures in the “ London Punch.” 


THE AFTERNOON TEA, as it called, has grown to be a stant 
ing mode of entertainment in London. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, in her lively book, “From the Oak to the Olive,” 
thus describes this new fashionable party: “The afternooa 
tea is now a recognized institution. Less formal and exper 
sive than a New York afternoon reception, it answers the 
same purpose of a final object and rest for the day’s visiting 
In some instances it continues through the season ; in other 
invitations are given for a single occasion ouly. You go, if 
invited, in spruce morning dress, with as much or as little 
display of. train and bonnet as may suit with your views 
You find a cheerful and broken-up assemblage—people con- 
versing in twos, or at most in threes. And here is the Very 
Reverend the Dean. And here is the Catholic Archbishop, 
renowned for the rank and number of his proselytes. And 
here is Sir Charles—not he of the hunting-whip a 
breeches, but one renowned in science, and making apm 
tical as well as a theoretical approximation to the antiquity 
of man. And here is Sir Samuel, who has finally discoverel 
those parent lakes of the Nile, which have been among the 
lost arts of geography for so many centuries. In this society 
no man sees or shows a full-length portrait. A word is 
given, a phrase exchanged, and ‘toul est dit.’ What it all 
may amount to must be made out in another book than 
mine. Well, having been more or less introduced, you take 
a cup of tea, with the option of bread-and-butter, or frag: 
ment of sponge-cake. Having finished this, you vanish; 
you have shown yourself, reported yourself; more was bot 
expected of you.” 


Jaunty Waite Hats are worn by ladies, in London, when 
driving pony-phetons. The Princess of Wales always weart 
such a hat, with a dainty parasol and whip, and drives 
pair of ponies, 





Lee & Sueparp, of Boston, have lately issued three ve 


$ agreeable bouks for children: “Upside Down,” by vars 
Abbott; “The Cruise of the Dashaway,” by May Mannering; 
‘ and “Dotty Dimple at Home,” by Sophy May. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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A CorRESPONDENT ASKS what is the etiquette for gentlemen 
jp wear at morning weddings? This is a debatable point. 
jn London dress-coats are never worn, At the marriage of 
te daughter of the Duke of Marlborough lately, the groom, 
the “best man,” and all the gentlemen, appeared in dark, 
double-breasted frock-coats, light pants, black or colored 
wek-tyes, and, with the exception of the groom, retained 
tir hats in their hands during the ceremony. The bride- 
mids were dressed in white, trimmed with blue, while 
other ladies wore all kinds of elegant morning-dresses. 
Gloves of every shade and color appeared on the hands of 
both ladies and gentlemen, while the latter all carried the 
jatton-hole bouquet, without which a London man of 
fshion would not be considered dressed. In France, how- 
mer, the dress-coat is always worn at weddings, even in 
the morning. A few years ago, when ‘the Count of Paris 
vas married, in England, the French guests appeared in 
eening attire, and the English in morning attire. In this 
matter, the English and French etiquette is different; and 
hence it is difficult to say which is most proper. Here some 
people follow one fashion, some another. We think the 
baglish fashion the best. Of course, at evening weddings, } 
ina house, full dress is necessary. 


















? 
“ | 
Iv Parts, English things are all the rage. English gov- ; 
emesses, nurses, ladies’ maids, coachmen, grooms, and foot- ; 
nen, are to be found in every fashionable French house ; 
wi the children chatter English, as the children in Eng- > 
land have talked French for years. A traveler was compli- 3 
menting a young French girl the other day upon the fluency 5 
vith which she talked English. “Oh! every one talks 3 
Tnglish now,” was her answer; and it was true, so far as } 
the fashionable world is concerned. | 

2 

3 

2 

| 





Goon Soup is almost as indispensable as good bread. On 
this account we give, on a subsequent page, some excellent 
mmarks on this subject. They read, at first, a little too 
sientific; but they are really all the more valuable on that 
weount. 

A Very Caarmine Poem, called the “Island of the Giant 
hiries,” by James Challen, has just been published by 
Howard Challen, Philadelphia. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


In the School-Room; or Chapters on the Philosophy of } 
Hiwation. By John S. Hart, LL. D., Principal of New } 
Jexy State Normal School. 1 vol. 12 mo, Philada: 
Eldredge & Brother —A most excellent book, giving the 
results of the experience and observation of the author, 
“in the school-room,” for more than a third of a century. 3 
Professor Hart, indeed, is at the very head of his profession. § 
Yor a long time he was Principal of the Philadelphia High § 
Shool for boys; an institution which, we are sorry to say, ? 
has greatly deteriorated since he left it. He is now Principal 
ofthe New Jersey State Normal School, which he has raised 
the very highest rank. His volume should be in the 
hands of every teacher. It is really a teacher's library ina 
single book. Professor Hart is not only a sound thinker, 
heisalso a good writer. It is not often we find such a> 
terse style and such pure English as in this little work. 
4n ordinary author would have made a book twice as big, 
tnd had only half as much in it. As some indication of the } 
character of the treatise, we quote the headings of a few of } 
thechapters, “ What is Teaching?” “The Difference between } 
Teaching and Training.” “Teaching Children What They ; 
Do Not Understand.” “Cultivating the Voice.” “The } 
Obedience of Children.” There are thirty chapters in atl, } 
ch one full of valuable suggestions. The volume is very ? 
Reatly printed. 


From the Oak to the Olive. A Plain Record of a Pleasant 
Journey. By Julia Ward Howe. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—A very lively and graphic book, Dr. 8. @, 
Howe, the well-known champion of Greek liberty, went out, 


rather more than a year ago, as an agent to carry money ° 


and other contributions to the Cretans; and his accom- 
plished and talented wife having accompanied him, the 
present volume, which is a description of the journey, and 
the places visited, is the result. We have sketches of London 
society, Paris, and Rome, of Naples, of Florence, of Venice, 
of Athens, of Munich, of Switzerland, and, finally, of the 
Great Exposition of last year. The chapters devoted to 
Greece are, perhaps, the most interesting, not because they 
are better written, but because few ladies, comparatively, 
visit Argos, Egina, and Hymettus. Mrs. Howe is, moreover, 
a woman of real genius, so that we have a book of more 
than transient interest. The volume is very neatly printed. 


The History of a Mouthful qf Bread: and its Effect on the 
Organization of Men and Animals. By Jean Mace. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a trans- 
lation of a deservedly celebrated French work, which has 
been adopted by the University Commission at Paris as a 
prize book, and has reached its twentieth edition abroad. 
It brings science down to the simplest comprehension. The 
necessity of good bread, and why good bread is healthful, 
was never before made so clear: even a child can understand 
it. The whole process of digestion and assimilation is ex- 
plained, and this brings up, of course, the chemistry, the 
anatomy, and, to a certain extent, the physiology of the 
human system. The volume is neatly printed. 


The Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Mace. 1 vol.,12mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—By the same author as 
“The History of a Mouthful of Bread.” The work is a 
description of the vital system of man, taking the stomach 
as the central, or pivotal point of it, and is distinguished 
by the same lucid statement and illustration as the 
other book. “The Bones,” “The Muscles,” “The Vertebral 
Column,” “ Electricity,” “The Nerves and Spinal Marrow,” 
are the heads of some of the chapters, and will help to give 
an idea of the book. 


Rose Mather. A Tale of The War. By Mrs. Mary J. 
Holmes. 1 vol.,12 mo, New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.— 
Mrs. Holmes is already popular with a large circle as the 
author of “Tempest and Sunshine,” “Lena Rivers,” “The 
Cameron Pride,” etc., etc. Her new novel, we think, is 
better than its predecessors in general. 

On Nurses and Nursing. By Dr. H. R. Storer. 1 vol., 


16 mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard.—An excellent little treatise 
with especial reference to the management of sick women, 


¢ and forming one of Lee & Shepard's popular “Tracts for 


the People.” 

Cousin Paul. By Jessie Glenn. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: 
G. W. Carleton & Co.—A novel with a most excellent moral. 
The story is designed to set forth the evils of what are 
called “ harmless flirtatiens.” We recommend the book. 

A Strange Story. By Lord Lytton (Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton.) 1 vol.,16mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.— 
Another volume of the “Globe Edition” of Bulwer, the 
cheapest and most desirable edition published. 

Farm Talk. By George E. Brackett. 1 vol.,16mo. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—A little volume of well-written articles, 
in the colloquial style, illustrating various common farm 


> topics. 


Dead-Sea Fruit. By M. E. Braddon, 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—A new novel by one of the most 
popular of English authoresses. A cheap edition. 

The Murders in Bussey’s Wood. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: 
Loring. —A sensation story of the most pronounced cha 
racter, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


THe GorHAM MANUFACTURING CoMPANY claims to make 
the best plated ware in the world. During a late visit to 
Providence, R. I., we took occasion to visit their factory. 
We were very courteonsly shown through the different 
rooms, and the various processes explained to us in detail. 
Both silver and plated ware are made. The patterns are 
generatly very beautiful, and the ware may always be de- 
pended on. The silver ware is known by one mark: the 
plated ware by another. In all our chief cities there are 
agencies, we believe, for the sale of the Gorham ware. 

Postage on “Pererson.”—Mr. Skinner, First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, says:—“‘ On monthly publications not 
exceeding four ounces in weight, a postage of three cents 
must be paid, quarterly, in advance.” We quote these words, 
in reply to various letters, in which it is said that some 
postmaster wish to charge mgre than twelve cents yearly 
for “Peterson.” This Magazine comes within the four 
ounces. Mr. Skinner's letter was written on the eighth of 
June, 1868, 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted on the cover, or in this “ Arm- 
Chair,” at reasonable prices. ‘ Peterson’s Magazine” is the 
best medium, of its kind, for advertising in the United 
States, for it goes to every town, village, and even cross- 
road. 
large a circulation. Address, Charles J. Peterson, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


For Brack WorMS AND PIMPLES ON THE FAce, use Perry’s 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order from druggists, or 
Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond street, New York. 

T. B. Peterson & Brotners have the largest stock of 
cheap books, especially novels, in the United States. Send 
for their catalogue, which will be forwarded gratis. 

Tue Larcest CrrcuLation attained by any of the maga- 
zines, for 1868, is, as usual, that of “ Peterson’s Magazine.” 
This popularity is a fair proof of its superiority. 


For Morn Patcnes, FRECKLES AND TAN on the Face, use 
Perry's “Moth and Freckle Lotion.” Order from druggists 
everywhere. 

See THe ADVERTISEMENT of the “ American Tea Company” 
on the last page of the cover. 





THE GARDEN, ETC. 

In August, September, and the first part of October, the 
garden is in full blow; we scarcely seem to miss our sum- 
mer roses, and pinks, and honeysuckles, while their places 
are supplied by the less fragrant but bright asters, holly- 
hocks, dahlias, verbenas, late sown annuals, scarlet gera- 
niums, and other green-house favorites planted out in the 
borders. 

One of the most beautiful of those early autumn flowers 
is the gladiolus, either grown in a bed or in clumps—the 
brightness and yet delicacy of its varied shades of color, 
and the length of time its noble spikes continue in flower, 
unite to make it one of the most valuable additions to our 
gardens. The roots of the finer varieties require to be 
lifted before winter, and carefully guarded from frost; but 
I remember reading an account of the management of 
Gladiolus cardinalis in the gardens of Blairadam, where 
it was stated that, after the bulbs or tubers had grown to 
a large clump, they could be left in the ground all winter. 
Like the dahlia, the roots of the gladiolus are benefited by 
being started in spring in a hot-bed, so as to bring them 
into flower early in the seazon, as these flowers are very 


No other monthly periodical of any kind has so 3 


rrr 
} susceptible to frost, and are apt to be cut off in One night, 

when in the height of their bloom, if an unexpected frost 

comes on. 

Carnations are now in full blow, and, either as separate 
$ plants or in a bed, they are beautiful; and as they are not 
: very difficult of cultivation, I wonder why these flower 
; should have gone so much out of fashion. Except the 
} clove carnation, there are few with much perfume to boast 
of. Their cousin, the pink, far excels them in that Tespect; 
but the variety of their colors, and a sort of queenly grace 
about their tall stems and rich flowers, make them very 
attractive—and for cut bouquets in autumn they are yaly. 
able, as they keep long fresh in water. In alluding to the 
3 possibility of gathering carnations for nosegays, I am quits 
aware that I am on dangerous ground; the sight of a lady, 
flower-scissors in hand, approaching a bed of choice carna. 
tions, would drive a gardener to his wits’ end; but I am 
writing on the pleasures of gardening, and not on the cn}. 
ture of flowers, and certainly, having plenty of common. 
free-flowering carnations, and sometimes gathering the 
same, is a source of lawful enjoyment. I admit that itis 
not so to gather the gardener’s flowers, or an amateurs 
choice specimens, or even to cull flowers at all in any one’s 
garden but your own; there, however, carnations may be 
in sufficient abundance to be gathered, even although a 
few select specimens may be “tabooed” by the gardener, 
or grower thereof. There is one kind, of a bright flesh- 
culor, but no scent, which flowers late and profusely; then 
there are pale-pink and pure white varieties, also full 
bloomers, but as these last are jagged at the edges, I sus 
pect they are not true carnations. The common deep-red 
kind, though seldom deserving its name of clove, has more 
perfume than those others, and when allowed to attain to 
a good size in the borders, it thrives and flowers well with 
very little attention. 

The green-house plants bedded out in early summer 
should now be in full flower—scarlet geraniums, helio 
tropes, verbenas, and lobelias, while the spring-sown an 
nuals, especially China-asters, French and African mark 
golds, and mignonette, will be making beds and borders 
gay. The time of flowering of these, and of biennials, may 
be prolonged by cutting off decayed flower-stems and seei- 
pods; this operation is also necessary on account -of the 
appearance of the plant, and should be carefully attended 
to; but we can actually get a double®crop from some 
flowers, the Canterbury-bells, for instance, if the blossoms 
are cut off when they fade. At the base of each flower 
stem there is a small green bud, which blooms after the 
withered blossoms have been removed; the colors are paler, 
but the plant may be thus kept in flower till October. This 
pruning, and training, and tying-up of flower-stems is not 

our only autumn work; for ere the damp, cold days com- 
> mence there may be a renewal of spring’s pleasant task— 
sowing seeds; for 

“Surely seeds of Antnmn 

In Spring-time clothe the ground.” 
“Select, for the purpose of sowing seeds in autumn, (Sep 
tember is the best month,) an open, airy spot, away from 
where fallen leaves are likely to gather in heaps by the 
wind, The soil should not be dug more than three inches 


3 
¢ 








< 
$ deep, and the seed should be sown thin; a deep bed is 
‘ likely to encourage the seedlings to grow too fast and 
bulky, and so make them more liable to be cut with frost, 
‘and if they are thick in the bed, the one helps to draw up 


$ the other, too weak and spindly. The best thing in the 


$ world to cover seed-beds in the autumn, is one-half light 


soll, and one-half finely-sifted coal-ashes, from which the 
very fine dust and the rough cinders are taken. The red 
and white Clarkia pulchella are the only two Clarkiat 
worth growing, and no winter kills them when self-sowm. 
Collinsia bicolor and C. grandiflora are the two best of 
that family ; they also are hardy enough to withstand most 
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The two yellow Eschscholtzias are as hardy as 
seat or barley, and, though not annuals, they do much 
witer if sown and treated as such, first in September 


will contain about six hundred grains of solid matter toa 
pint, and of this about thirty-nine grains are saline. 
Lean meat contains about twenty-five per cent. of solid 


matter, the rest being water, and of this from seven to ten 
parts are soluble in cold water; rather more than half of 
this is albumen and myochrome, (coloring matter,) which 
are coagulated by heat, and thus if the cold solution of flesh 
be boiled, it contains only from three to four per cent. of 
the meat ; and when evaporated to dryness it constitutes the 


wi secondly, about the middle of April; if they are to be 
tapsplanted, it should be done when they are quite young. 
fhe blue and spotted Nemophila insignis and lata are 
fie best of them, and the whitish one, NV. atomaria, third 
jet. They all pass over almost any winter, and come into 
tom before April is out. Eucharidium concinnum, and a 
geiaport of it called grandiflorum, are among the first } extractum carnis of Liebig. 

gems that ought to be grown in any garden, and they stand In the case of Liebig’s extract one pound of the prepara- 
;mart winter; to say that they are diminutives of the 2 tion is sufficient, with the usual rations of potatoes and 
mor purple Clarkia, will give an idea of their size and 3 other vegetables, to make soup for one hundred and thirty 
fovers. Godetia Lindleyana and rubicunda are as good as } men; and a strong broth is made by dissolving a teaspoonful 
fy are gay, and as hardy as a Scotch crocus. They are } of it (about one hundred and fifty grains) in half a pint of 
tie best of a long list of godetias, and they will be the boiling water, and flavoring with salt and pepper. 

brighter in flower, and more manageable in plant, if they { A still more nutritious broth, containing the albumen of 
se planted in the very poorest soil in the country; but, the meat, is obtained by infusing a third of a pound of 
mollect, if so poor, it must be deep and well worked. ; minced meat in fourteen ounces of cold, soft water, to which 
Jou might call a hard, dry bank poor, and no annual would } @ few drops (four or five) of muriatic acid, and a little salt 
gt a hold on it, and still it might be so good as to grow an 3 (from ten to eighteen grains) have been added. After 
ak. Stinted growth is quite a different thing from subdued } digesting for an hour or so, it should be strained through a 
gowth caused by poor, sandy soil well tilled. . . . Lupi- sieve, and the residue washed with five ounces of water and 
ms nanus, (what a pity that gardeners do not sow large $ pressed. 

wadths of this very beautiful dwarf lupin every autumn!) The mixed liquids thus obtained will furnish about a pint 
ws quite a different character when allowed to grow on of cold extract of meat, containing the whole of the soluble 
wvly all the winter. It would do to plant out in April, ; constituents of the meat, (albumen, creatine, creatinine, 
where Lobelia racemosa, or any dwarf blue plant, was too 2 etc.,) and it may be drank cold, or slightly warmed—the 
fil late in the season. It blooms from May till the middle $ temperature not being raised above one hundred degrees 
wend of August, from seeds sown about the middle or end 3 Fahrenheit, for fear of coagulating the albumen. 

wf ptember, provided the plants are not allowed to ripen 
uyseeds. ... Silene pendula, S. compacta, and S. Schafta, 
m the best of the catchflies, and are always best from 
wtumn sowing. The Virginian stock flowers in April, if 
ovn in autumn, and all the varieties of the branching 
lkspur, will bloom most part of the summer, if sown 
aly in September.” 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


B@~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
MEATS. 


To Use Cold Mutton, Beef, etc-—The common form for 
mincing meat is as follows:—Having picked out the meat 
free from fat, etc., mince it as fine as you can with a double- 
handled mincing-knife, sprinkle it with flour, pepper, salt, 
and a little powdered spice, according to taste; then put 
your mince into a sauce-pan with a lump of butter, and 
moisten it with stock or broth till it is of the desired con- 
sistency. Some tomato-sauce, walnut, or mushroom catchup, 
suc colorant, Worcester, or other sauce, may be added with 
A squeeze of lemon, or a 








HOW TO MAKE SOUP. 


foue Userut Hints.—In making soup, the object is to 
«tract as completely as possible all the soluble constituents 
ofthe meat or bone; and, when the latter is used, it should 
bechopped or broken into small pieces and boiled for a con- 
tderable time—not less than nine or ten hours. Shin-bones 
will then yield about nineteen per cent. of their weight of 
fitand gelatine; the soup being, according to Dr. E. Smith, } advantage if in due proportions. 
wy nutritious, so that six pounds of bones will produce a } little tarragon vinegar, may be used instead of tomato-sauce, 
wup that contains the nutritive power of two pounds of} but no acid imparts so pleasant a flavor to a dish of this 
mat, as far as carbon is coficerned, and of one pound of } kind, and, in fact, to all kinds of hashes, as that of tomatoes. 
heat in respect of nitrogen; but although this may be so as } The only thing is to know how much of it to putin. This 
tgrds the actual quantities of carbonaceous and nitroge- } can only be learned by practice. The mince should be kept 
wus matters present, yet it is very doubtful whether they } in the sauce-pan at a gentle heat for an hour or two before 
ae equally nutritious, for in the renowned experiments of } serving; it should not be allowed tv boil. There are numer- 
theFrench gelatine commission, it was found that the soup } ous ways of dishing up or serving mince-meat besides sim- 
tt jelly from boiled bones would not support the life of } ply putting a row of bread sippets fried in butter round it. 
dogs, although raw bones, in a like proportion, would. ; Poached or fried eggs may be disposed on the top of the 

Ox-tail soup is much richer than that from bones alone, } mince. An omelet can be made, and, instead of doubling 
wit contains the saline and other constituents of flesh. It 3 it up in the frying-pan, as soon as one side has taken the 
is now a favorite and rather expensive soup, although at 3 least color, slip it into a very hot dish, place the mince upon 
on time it was quite humble fare. 3 half of it, double over the other half, pass a salamander over 

Soup made from meat should be obtained in the way } it, to give it a better color should it require it, and serve. 
urady described—that is, a given weight of meat, chopped } We forgot to mention that a pod of garlic or a shallot should 
five, should be allowed to macerate in its own weight of} be placed in the mince when first put into the sauce-pan, 
tld water, and should then be gradually heated to the } and removed at the time of serving; or onions or shallots, 
toiling point, after which it should be strained and pressed. 3 minced very fine, may be added to it, as well as finely-chop- 
ln this way about three per cent. of the nutritious matter } ped parsley. If you are an adept at making puff-paste, you 
ofthe meat is dissolved, besides the saline constituents. If ; can manufacture a vol-au-rvent case, or small patties, and fill 
the soup be simmered with the meat for some hours, a} them up with meat minced as above. Of course, your vol- 
larger proportion of organic matter, chiefly gelatine, will 3 au-vent will not be so recherche a dish as if it contained an 
te dissolved; and a good soup thus made from shin of beef’ elaborate ragout of sweetbreads, cox-combs, truffles, and 
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what not; but, nevertheless, if the paste be light and crisp, 
and the mince nicely flavored, the dish will have merits. 

Another way is as follows: Cut out of the crumb of stale 
bread haif a dozen cylindrical pieces an inch deep and two 
inches in diameter, make an incision round the top of each, 
about the eighth of an inch from the outside, as deep as you 
can go without coming through at the bottom. Fry these 
things a gold color in pure lard, and plenty of it; then, 
when they are well drained and dried before the fire, remove 
the inside part with the point of a knife, and you will have 
a smull case, as it were, of fried bread; fill each with mince, 
and serve. 

A wall of mashed potatoes, or of rice, can also be used to 
inclose a mince upon its dish, The mashed potatoes should 
be made rather hard, so as to stand up well; they may be 
browned or not, according to fancy. Smearing the outside 
of your wall with a beaten-up egg will help the browning: 
Rice should, fur the purpose, be cooked in this way. Put 
into a sauce-pan as much rice, picked clean and washed, as 
you require, with enough cold water to cover it. Let it re- 
main on the fire until all the water is absorbed, then add 
pepper and salt q. s., a piece of buiter, and a handful of 
grated parmesan cheese; moisten with more hot water if 
the rice seems to require it; stir it thoroughly to well mix 
all the ingredients; then build your wall. Stock or broth 
may be used instead of hot water. In addition to the 
above, a certain quantity of tomato-sauce may be put in, or, 
instead of it, a pinch of saffron may be steeped some hours 
in hot water, and this being strained, put into the rice. 
The parmesan cheese, besides adding to the taste, has the 
effect of binding the grains together, and thus you are en- 
abled to build up your earth-work firmly. In lieu of cheese, 
one or two eggs muy be worked into the rice a few minutes 
before serving. 

With veal a white mince is sometimes made; but this must 
depend upon the resources of the kitchen. If there happens 
to be some Bechamel, or other rich white-sauce in the lar- 
der, use it instead of stock or broth to moisten the veal, in 
other respects proceed as above, omitting, of course, brown 
sauces. At the time of serving, one or two yolks of eggs, 
beaten up with the juice of a lemon, should be added, Thin 
slices of bacon, fried and rolled up, should be put round the 
dish, as well as sippets of bread. 

Mince-meat is used to make what are called croquets, in 
some English cookery-books, risscles in French. The pro- 
cess is simple enough: Make some plain paste with egg, 
flour, water, a little salt, and some sugar, not too much; 
roll it out flat the thickness of half a dollar; cut it out in 
small squares, place a little heap of meat on each, so as to 
be able to fold up the paste over it, make the edges stick 
well together with a little white of egg; trim them a regu- 
lar shape, fry in lard, and serve on a napkin with fried 
parsley. Sticking these things all over with vermicelli, as 
practiced by some, we do not approve of. The chief element 
of success of this form of serving mince-meat is the thinness 
of the paste. 

- To make what we call croquettes, (rissoles, in English,) the 
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Another way is to stew these things a very short time in 


arich gravy or sauce, or simply in tumato-sauce, 
$ them with the sauce uifder. The bread-crumbing need only 
be done once in this case, if at all; flour may be vised insteag 
of bread-crumbs to shape the croquettes (rissoles) with, 
This last process of pounding the meat can be applied to 
the remains of poultry and game, of which there might not 
be enough to make a hash or a mince, as well as to joint, 
when not much is left upon them. Of course, the flayorj 
must be regulated according to the kind of meat to jy 
operated upon. 
But to return to that leg of mutton, of which there should 
now remain little else but the bone. There is a use for it, 
and a very important one, too, for without stock or gravy 
; of some sort no cooking can go very far. The British cook 
$ has an idea that no gravy or stock can be made without 
§ shin of beef, and a good deal of it tuo. Of course, there ig 
} gravy aud gravy, and I will not deny that a leg-of-muttoy 
bone will not make so good a stock, ¢. e., yield as mud 
$ gelatine, as a piece of shin of beef, but what I maintain is, 
g that it will make, or help to make, a very fair stock, quite 
$ good enough for the British cook to make her hashes and 
¢ ragouts with, supposing she knows how to make it ani 
them. Every bone that is not tainted, and which the kitchen 
will yield, should be boiled down with a proper addition of 
vegetables, spices, etc., so as to give a well-flavored broth, 
3 Or whatever you choose to call it. This is to be the found 
} tion, as it were, of all the soups, sauces, etc., which may be 
; required, Not but that a very good soup can be made out 
; of bones and such like. We have eaten a soup, in the making 
¢ of which no other animal element had been used but a lee 
of-mutton bone, the carcase of a pheasant, and a few scraps 
of bacon, chiefly skin ; that soup was as good as, if not better, 
than some we have tasted which it took the tail as wellas 
: the shin of an ox to make. 
Some other time I shall enlarge upon the subject of 
making stock and soups both economically and expensively, 
Another way of warming up cold meat is making it into 
$ acurry; but beef, veal, and mutton, the latter particularly, 
¢ make very bad curries; and it is not often that there is 
3 enough left of a fowl or rabbit, the proper foundation of 
curries, to make one. These things are matters of taste, 
however, and so is curry. 
Beef-Tongue Salad.—Boil one smoked beef-tongue until 
thoroughly done; when cold, grate it very fine. Then take 
§ the yolks of four hard-boiled eggs, mashed fine, add two 
¢ tablespoontuls of fine olive oil to the eggs, beat in well; 
{ then a dessertspoonful of Burrows’ Lexington mustari, 
¢ mixed, half a teaspoonful of salt, pepper to taste, and about 
a quarter of a pint of good vinegar; beat the dressing well; 
¢ when the salad is wanted, mi¥x the dressing with the bee 
tongue. This makes a nice sandwich; chicken-salad and 
§ cove oyster-salad can be made the same way, adding celery 
to the former. 


DESSERTS. 
Frozen Pudding—Line an old-fashioned freezer with 





meat should be submitted to a greater degree of tritura- 3 slices of sponge-cake; then place sponge-cake, spread with 
tion—in fact, it should be pounded to a paste in a mortar, § fine cherry preserves, or any acid fruit, until the freezer is 
and we are not quite certain that the dish just described is } half full. Pour upon this a rich custard, made of two quarts 
not better when pounded meat is used for it instead of ; of rich new cream, and the yolks of five eggs, with one pint 
minced meat. ¢ of sugar, seasoned with lemon. Then freeze it about two 
When your meat is well pounded, a certain quantity of § hours, When ready for use, put a hot cloth around the 
fine bread-crumbs and a little flour should be added to it; } freezer, holding the top of it over a long meat-dish, It 
then various condiments, according to taste; and then two } should look like a boiled roll-dumpling when frozen, This 
or more eggs should be incorporated with the mixture. $ is an excellent dessert. 
The next operation consists in fashioning your pounded Crystal Jelly —One-ounce box of Cox's Gelatine, put into 
meat into any shape you like; that of sausages, cut square $ a tureen, two coffee-cups 01 white sugar, added, the juice of 
at the end, is the best. These you cover with bread-crumbs, } four lemons, (if lemons cannot always be had, @ dessert- 
(baked bread-crumbs are preferable,) and repeat the process § spoonful of citric acid, and one teaspoonful of lemon extract 
after an interval of half an hour; then fry a light color, and { will do,) add to this one quart of boiling water; stir well 
serve. } until the gelatine is dissolved, then put into a cool place 
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ee 
patil the jelly commences congealing. You must then stir 
jato it two well-beaten whites of egg until well mixed; 


put them in jars. Pour over them as much white-wine 


drain them, and dry each separately in a cloth, after which 


Yould, and let it stand until ready to use. Serve with } vinegar, which has been boiled, mixed with white pepper, 
whipped cream. This makes a very pretty and cheap jelly. as well as cover them complete; tie them over first with wet 


CAKES, 


aking and Baking Cakes.—Currants are so frequently 
wed in cakes, that you should be very particular in having 


bladder, and then with leather, and keep the jars in a dry 
place. The following way of pickling Spanish onions is 


‘ particularly good: Peel the onions, cut a small round 


§ 


> piece out-of the bottom, and scoop out a little of the inside; 


them nicely washed, dried, and all sticks and stones taken $ then lay them in salt-and-water for three days, changing 
from them, and then put before the fire to dry; for, if damp, } them twice a day, then drain and stuff them. First put in 


they will make cakes and puddings heavy; before you use 
hem, dust a little flour lightly over them. Eggs should be 
sways along time beaten, the whites and yolks separate, 
taking out the tread. Sugar should be well pounded, and 
sifted through adrum or lawn-sieve, and kept well dried. 
Jemon-peel should be either rubbed on sugar, or grated fine, 
wd some sifted sugar sprinkled amongst it, to keep it a 
godcolor. The lightness of all cakes depends upon the 
whipping of them, and at last being well incorporated. If 
younse yeast to your cakes, they will require less butter 
and eggs, and will eat equally as light and rich; but if the 
javen be only of milk, flour, and water, it becomes more 
tough than if the butter was at first put with the ingre- 
dents, and the dough set to rise by the fire. The heat of 
your oven is of particular importance for baking cakes or 
pstry—more particularly large cakes—as at first, if not 
pretty brisk, they will not rise; if likely to brown too quick 
atthe top, put a piece of paper upon the top of the cake, so 
gnot to touch the batter. Cakes keep best in tin canisters; 
yooden boxes, unless well seasoned, are apt to give them a 
dimgreeable taste; brown paper should be avoided for the 
fame reason. 

4 Seed Pound-Cake.—One pound of butter, melted, one 
pound of sifted sugar, one pound of flour, eight eggs, two 
wnces of caraway-seeds, and half a teaspoonful of soda, put 
in just before going to the oven. The whites and yolks of 
eggs to be beaten separately. 

Iemon-Cakes.—Mix ten ounces of flour, five ounces of 
butter, and five ounces of sugar. Beat in the yolk of an 
tg; flavor with one small teaspoonful of essence of lemon, 
@alittle sherry. Divide into cakes, and bake them. 


PICKLES AND CATCHUPS. 

Walnut-Catchup—Perhaps there is no better catchup 
than the liquor from pickled walnuts. Walnuts rob the 
vinegar of its acid very completely, and then suffer for 
want of the keeping property which they have consumed, 
Whereas, catchup is the better for not being too acid. Take 
out the o!d vinegar and bottle it for catchup, and put fresh 
Vinegar to the walnuts, and two good ends are gained. The 
text best is: put walnuts into a stone jar, cover them with 
wry strong vinegar, and let them stand for six months or 
a year, but look at them now and then, and fill up with 
Vinegar when necessary. Then take out the liquor, and to 
every quart put a clove of garlic, two ounces of anchovies, 
lulf a pint of red-wine, a little salt, and mace, cloves, all- 
wpice, long pepper, and black pepper, of each a quarter of 
mounce, Boil all together until the catchup has the full 
favor of the spice; let it get cold, and bottle it. Another 
wy is to grind the green walnuts in a mill, or pound them 
in a mortar, and squeeze out the juice through a coarse 
doth, To every gallon of juice put a pound of anchovies, 
Spound of bay-salt, four ounces of allspice, two ounces of 
long pepper, two ounces of black pepper, mace, cloves, and 
Ginger, an ounce of each, and a stiek of horseradish. Boil 
ildown until reduce’ nearly half; let it get cold, bottle it, 
iad in three months it will be fit to use. 

Pickling Onions.—To pickle young oniong, select the small, 
tund sort; peel them; steep them in strong salt-and-water 
for four days, changing the water two or three times; wipe 
them perfectly dry ; put them into milk which is scalding 
bot, and let them remain until the milk becomes cold, then 


flour of mustard-seed, then some ginger, cut small, with a 
little mace, and some shalot; then add more mustard, and 
fill up with some scraped horseradish; replace the bottom 


3 piece, and tie it on close. Make a strong pickle of white 


vinegar, mace, ginger, nutmeg, sliced horseradish, and a 
little salt; put in the onions, and let them boil up two or 
three times. Care must be taken that they do not boil too 
much, for in that case they would lose their firmness, and 
would not keep. Put them with the pickles into jars, and 
the next day boil up the pickel again, and pour over them. 





FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—Eventnc Dress or Very Tain Waite MUSLIN 
Over Buive Si1zx.—It is finished with a deep puffing about 
the bottom, and three garlands of blue flowers passing 
around the back part of the dress, raise the white muslin 
in puffs that form panniers. 

Fic. 1.—Ilfouse Dress or GREEN S1LK.—The skirt is very 
long and quite plain, except for an ornament of black gimp, 
which passes from the front of the dress, and is tied asa 
sash far down the skirt. This gimp trimming is finished 
with tassels. Black lace can be used in place of gimp. Fine 
gimp trimmings ornament thé waist, which is cut with a 
very small basque. 

Fic. 111.—D1nner Dress or Goip-CoLoreD TWILLED SILE.— 
The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with black velvet put 
3 on in vandykes, the bottom of each of which is finished 
with a silk tassel. Sleeves and waist are trimmed to cor- 
respond; the belt is cut with a point up the back, and has 
black velvet sash ends at the side. 

Fig. 1v.—Carriace Dress or UnpINE GREEN FouLaRD.— 
The under-skirt is very long and plain; the upper-skirt is 
caught up in the middle of the back, is long at the sides, 
and the vandyked edge is trimmed with fringe; a pocket is 
attached to the left side. A small cape, trimmed like the 
upper-skirt, covers the plain waist. Fanchon bonnet of 
green tulle, with a white spotted veil. 

Fig. v.—Carriacs Dress or Licut-Bive Popiin.—The 
long skirt is entirely without ornament. The casacque is 
of black velvet, and trimmed with black lace. This casacque 
is short, but the sleeves are cut long and pointed on the 
outside, and quite short on the inside of thearm. Blue- 
silk bonnet. 

Fic. v1.—WaLkine Dress or Gray Popiin.—The skirt is 
cut quite plain, and finished with a wide, box-plaited flounce 
at the bottom; narrow bias band of gray satin above the 
flounce. The upper-skirt comes only as far as the side of 
the dress, and is made in a large puff at the back; at the 
sides it is caught up by wide satin bows and ends. Black 
mantilla tied at the back, and with a square hood. 

Fic. vi.—Watkine Dress or Bive SILK, trimmed: with 
black silk braid; a row of black and blue fringe is placed 
near the bottom of the dress. The upper-skirt is made 
open in front, and is trimmed with fringe also. The sacque 
partially fits the figure at the back, and has long, square 
mantilla ends in front. 

Fic. vit.— Wa kine Dress oF BLACK AND WHITE STRIPED 
Portin.—The under-skirt is trimmed with two ruffles; the 
upper-skirt is puffed very much at the back; the Lamballe 
cape has long ends which run below the waist, and are 
> buttoned to the sides of the upper-skirt. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 





Fig. 1x.—WaLKkING Dress oF BLack SILK; the under-skirt 
is quite plain; the upper-skirt is trimmed with a very wide 
fringe,and looped up with a broad bow without ends. The 
cape, which is deep at the back, is finished like the upper- 
skirt. 

GENERAL ReMARKS.—T7rimmings, and, in fact, even the 
style of making the dress, is left so much now to the indi- 
vidual taste, that only a few general rules can be laid down; 
after that one’s own idea of the fitness of things must de- 
cide the rest. A letter from Paris says, though, that “some 
things are indispensable:” First, that there shall be abund- 
ance of crinoline, or bustle, or panier, or tournure (for the 
bunch at the back goes by a variety of names) just below 
the waist, but that there should be little or none at the 
lower half of the skirt. 

Secondly, that there should be no trains worn in the 
streets, long skirts to be kept exclusively for in-door wear. 
That if a lady desires to wear a train when driving out } 
during the day, the skirt should be so short in front that 
her feet are plainly visible. Therefore, pretty boots are in- 
dispensable, 

Thirdly. A medley of materials quite indescribable; the 
more flounces, ruches, bows, and pompons, the more the 
skirts are looped up in bunches, the better is the wearer's 
right to consider herself elegant and fashionable. 

Fourthly. Bonnets are reduced to nothing, and still men 
milliners charge one hundred and fifty francs (thirty dol- 
lars in gold) apiece for these nothings. I say men milliners 
advisedly, for at the present moment they are all the rage; 
the Parisians would patronize a man dress-maker, and now § 





CHANGEABLE, SHOT, OR CHAMELEON SILKS, as they are indiy. 
criminately called, are the newest and prettiest things on. 
the colors are so delicate and silvery-looking, that they 
cannot fail to charm all who see them. These shot 
“a deux couleurs,” are very popular, as are light stufls com. 
posed of a mixture of silk and wool, producing the sum 
effect. Double dresses of two materials are also much 
the upper-skirt being looped up by large bows of ribbon » 
as to display the under one, which is of another color, 
Many of these upper dresses are made of some transpareyt 
material, such as grenadine. The large ceinture, or 
without which no dress is complete, is usually of the sam 
color as the lower dress. 

As a trimming, jet has quite gone out of fashion, its plac 
being supplied by various kinds of passementerie, though 
attempts are being made to introduce gold braid fringo iy 
also very popular, especially what is called Spanish, or ta, 
seled fringe. But bows, and knots of ribbons, and rafig 
of lace, are probably more popular still, for they are » 
coquettish and airy, and recall the charming pictures of 
Watteau and Boucher. The fan, too, is becoming an import. 
ant item of dress, and seems especially adapted to the pre 
sent style of costume. 

PALETOTS are made in so many styles that it is impossibly 
to say which is most fashionable; only it is worn of a dt 
ferent material from the dress. They are quite short, and 
usually trimmed with lace. 

BONNETS are worn; as will be seen by our Paris letter,s 
great deal higher over the face, and smaller than ever, Th 
usual style was a coronet across the front, either composed 


they will have men to help and advise in the selection of § of a steel or gold bandeau, or one of steel and gold mixed, 
their head-dresses: so chapeliers are taking the place of } with a plaiting of blond above them, or the coronet wa 
modistes. 

The fashionable bonnets @f bonnets they can be called) 


> formed with leaves or flowers. The puffings of tulle on the 
2 top of the head, and a piece of blond over the chignon, with 
are, the Watteau Funchon, the Lamballe plateau, and the $ plenty of tulle and blond in the front, et voila tout, Thew 
toquet. There are other varieties; but these three are the } tulle lappets are worn further away from the chin tha 


popular shapes. The Watteau Funchon, whether it is made § 
in tulle or straw, measures only three inches in Jength, and i 
is trimmed either with a star of flowers in the center of the } 
forehead, or with an agrafe of flowers at the side, long } 
sprays falling over the back hair. The Lamballe plateau is ; 
even younger and more coquettish-looking than the Fan-$ 
chon. It is round, as its name indicates, and is decorated : 
with either a wreath of small flowers, or moss-rosebuds and { 
moss, a large half-opened bud being placed at the side. 

These plateaux are exceedingly pretty when made of rice § 
Straw, with loops of black ribbon at the back, and black 
ribbon strings likewise tied at the back, the ends being 
allowed to float to the waist. 

As to the toquets, they defy description; the last inven- 
tion is the Pourtales, and it isa bijou. It is made of black 
straw ; the crown is somewhat high, the brim that turns up 
is lined with black velvet, and cogquilles of black lace almost 
entirely conceal the straw. An aigrette trembles at the 
side, and in the center of the forehead there is a rose—a 
beautiful black satin rose, with a spray of foliage falling on 
the shoulders. 

The effort made by the Countess Pourtales, one of the 
leaders of fashion in Paris, to introduce short dresses for 
evening wear, is not likely to prove very successful, for 
at one of the late reunions at the Tuileries, the empress 
wore an exquisite white India muslin dress, trimmed with 
rich lace, and a train of exaggerated dimensions. 

As will be seen in our fashion-plate of the month, even 
the long, plain skirts are worn with a tounure, and but a: 
very small crinoline. 

White alpaca and mohair dresses, trimmed with black 
velvet, or white feulard, with narrow ruffles edged with 
narrow black lace, are all beautiful for young girls; when 
maade short, they are most becoming dressy street toilets, 
and if long. nothing can be prettier, for evening wear, for 
those whose health is too delicate to wear white muslin, 





2 


ever. 

TyiIck Gotp CHarns, with a variety of lockets on them, 
are all the rage; something must be worn on the neck tobe 
in the fashion; some young girls sew tiny rosebuds on black 
velvet, and tie the ribbon close around the neck. 

An Easy Way To Loop up a Lone Skirt, provided the 
skirt is not too full, is to have a piece of elastic, fastened 
inside the side breadths, about a quarter of a yard from the 
waist, with a hook attached to that on the one side, and a 
eye to that on the other. Just at the place where they are 
sewn the seam must be left unstitched for about an inch, 
so that when not used the pieces of elastic may be slipped 
inside the skirt; when, however, these are hooked together, 
they shorten the skirt sufficiently in front, and all the 
fullness at the back can be drawn through the loop so male 
en paniers. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fi. 1.—SHIRt AND JACKET OF BLACK VELVETEEN, for a little 
boy. 

Fic. 1.—Dress of WHITs Pique, trimmed with wide 
crimson braid, for a small child. 

Fic. m.—Youne Lapy’s Dress or Bive Popiix, made 
polonaise in front, but very full at the back. Itis trimmed 
with a plaiting of black silk. The body is cut square in the 
neck, and worn with a plaited chemisette. 

Fic. 1v.—Dress ror a Youne Giri.—The skirt, of fawh 
colored cashmere, is trimmed with black velvet ribbon and 
black velvet buttons. The body is high in the neck, and is 
worn with a Marie Antoinette fichu, trimmed like the skirt. 

Fic. v.—Youne Giru’s Dress or Gray Foutanp—The 
under-skirt is trimmed with two rows of silk braid, darker 
than the dress; the upper-skirt is open at the sides, and bas 
the ends tied carelessly. The cape is made double, and 
quite deep; the upper-cape is tied with long ends. = __ 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 














FRONT OF MANTELET—(SEE DIAGRAM.) CAPE AND CUFF. 
































BACK OF MANTELET—{SEE DIAGRAM.) COLLAR AND CUFF. 


























PATTERN FOR SASIEES. MARIE ANTOINETTE FICHU—BACK AND FRONT, 
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HEAD-DRESS. BONNET. CHILD'S APRON. CAPE. NEW STYLES OF DRESSING HAIR. 
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PANNLIER PHTTICOAT.._ BACK AND FRONT. 
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ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
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